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Junior Colleges and Defense—Today 


and Tomorrow 
[ EDITORIAL ] 


On every hand there are urgent de- 
mands to increase the tempo of national 
defense. Bottlenecks that impede the 
production of the materials of defense 
are being relieved. Intensive training 
of increasing numbers of workers is 
under way and will continue. Every 
agency capable of making any contribu- 
tion to the total problem of defense is 
being mobilized. In the opinion of this 
writer, America will do its part on 
schedule time. 

As the nation really swings into ac- 
tion the demands upon schools that 
serve youth from 15 to 21 years of age, 
will be many and varied. The schools 
must adjust their entire program of 
work, their schedules, their curricula, to 
meet any needs which the emergency 
may require. Short intensive courses 
so planned and administered as to pro- 
vide maximum training in the shortest 
time must be provided. This will re- 
quire that many of the customary pro- 
cedures be rudely set aside. ; 

Many of these emergency develop- 
ments will, doubtless, be unduly expen- 
sive; much of the work less effective 
than if done under less pressure. But 
this is no time to quibble about such 
things. All wars are extravagant. Emer- 
gencies are expensive. But emergencies 
require action first—prompt, positive, 
decisive action, with the inevitable reck- 
oning to come later on. 


Now all of this has peculiar signifi- 
cance for the junior college. Here is a 
situation demanding that the junior col- 
lege provide a type of service which, for 
forty years, has been proposed by those 
who have conceived of the junior college 
as an institution to meet the legitimate 
needs of young people whether they are 
to continue formal education or not. In 
the opinion of this writer the junior col- 
lege which fails to make a significant 
contribution to the defense program will 
lose its golden opportunity. 

There is, however, another phase of 
the national defense which, though less 
spectacular, is of utmost importance. Our 
liberties are not only subject to imme 
diate dangers. They will need defending 
five years, ten years, decades hence. Re- 
sources, material and human, will be 
needed in full measure. There are moral 
values painfully secured that will be 
under attack. The development and the 
conservation of our resources against 
future attack must, therefore, be in- 
cluded in our educational planning now. 

Those of us who recall some of the 
immediate consequences of the world 
war believe that we can not afford to 
relax for one instant our efforts to pro- 
vide against the inevitable reaction. Dis- 
respect for constituted authority, pro- 
digal waste of natural resources, disre- 
gard for the welfare of those in distress 
—these and many other evidences of 
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moral decay are to be expected to follow 
in the wake of war and strife. Whether 
it is possible for a people to prepare 
against such consequences during pe- 
riods of stress such as we now face re- 
mains to be seen. Whether we should 
consciously use every possible resource 
to provide against such consequences 
requires no argument. 


Of one thing we may be reasonably 
certain—the moral stamina of the young 
people of high school and college age is 
of the utmost importance. Their at- 
titudes toward the American tradition, 
the American way of life, will determine 
largely the extent to which they will be 
willing or able to defend America in 
1945 or 1950. Thus, it seems that the 
junior college has a peculiar obligation 
and an unsual opportunity to make its 
contribution to the national defense, both 
today and tomorrow. 

Doak S. CAMPBELL 





TEXAS NEEDS MORE COLLEGES 


President Homer Price Rainey of the 
University of Texas, told a gathering of 
ex-students of the University that the 
work of that institution should be supple- 
mented by at least 30 state supported 
and denominational supported schools. 
That means more junior colleges in 
Texas, and properly coordinated with the 
existing institutions the educational sys- 
tem of Texas would be greatly improved. 

Figures are not very interesting, but 
we must use figures to tell a story some- 
times. So competent an authority as the 
Federal Commissioner of Education says 
that two of every three graduates of the 
high schools are given instruction de- 
signed to fit them to attend a college, and 
that only one of each two finally attends 
college, so that two of every three finish- 
ing high school get no more education. 

The junior college will remedy this, 
at least in great measure. Many of that 
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two out of three could attend a junior 
college if it were reasonably close to 
their homes, and receive another two 
years of education. The cost would be 
less, the burden on the four-year colleges 
would be less, and the cost to the state 
probably no greater. 

Texas now has plenty, some people be- 
lieve too many, four-year colleges, in 
addition to those sponsored by the 
churches. What is needed is additional 
education nearer home—the junior col- 
lege.—Editorial in San Angelo, Texas, 
Morning Times. 





IS DR. MILLIKAN RIGHT? 


In his Phi Beta Kappa Founders Day 
broadcast, Dr. Robert A. Millikan, of 
California Institute of Technology, said 
that the American experiment in univer- 
sal education “is going to be a disastrous 
failure unless we accompany it better 
than we have yet done by a rigid selec- 
tion system at the end of the twelfth 
grade. We should sift out the relatively 
small fraction of the whole group that 
has shown in the high school course the 
best promise of being able to develop 
capacity for handling the difficult ana- 
lytical problems required for the intel- 
lectual leadership of the nation as 
represented in the professions of law, 
medicine, government, engineering, writ- 
ing, teaching, preaching, management, 
science, economics, and the like.” 

Query: Should this “rigid selection” 
occur at the close of the twelfth grade 
or of the fourteenth grade? Should not 
the selection come at the close of the 
extended secondary period of education? 


Real service rendered to the univer- 
sity and four year colleges on the one 
hand and to the student and his com- 
munity on the other has justified the 


_ phenomenal development of the junior 


college.—El Dorado (Kansas) Times. 
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Junior College Trends in Texas 
HOYT FORD* 


The history of the junior college as 
it has evolved in Texas during the past 
44 years presents some important as- 
pects of the junior college movement. 
Some of the earliest junior colleges were 
found in Texas, and in perhaps only one 
other state (California) has the move- 
ment gone further, at least in numbers 
and types of such institutions estab- 
lished. A study of the movement in 
Texas since 1897, based upon its his- 
tory, its present status, and its future 
possibilities, reveals several rather defi- 
nite trends. These may be grouped un- 
der nine headings. 


1. The tendency of junior colleges to 
become senior colleges. Some institu- 
tions in Texas which were established as 
junior colleges had definite intentions of 
changing to senior colleges as rapidly 
as possible. It can be doubted whether 
these institutions ever had the true phil- 
osophy of the junior college. There also 
has been considerable temptation for 
certain other junior colleges to aspire 
to senior college status. Perhaps only 
the requirements of certain accrediting 
agencies have prevented many such in- 
stitutions from attempting to increase 
the span of their work. 


Since junior colleges were first given 
official recognition by state organizations 
in Texas about 1914, 14 such recognized 
institutions, out of a total of approxi- 
mately 75, have risen to senior college 
rank. Twelve of these were church con- 
trolled colleges, four of which were for 
negro students. All except one are still 


* Associate Professor of Education, Hardin- 
Simmons University, Abilene, Texas. 


in operation. Several of these church 
colleges had attempted to do senior col- 
lege work before they were originally 
reduced to the two-year status. Others 
were classified as junior colleges only 
for brief periods, two or three years. 
Two of the 14, Houston Junior College 
and Houston Colored Junior College, 
were municipal colleges, the only insti- 
tutions of this type in Texas which have 
become senior colleges. 

No private junior colleges (other than 
those under church control) and no 
state controlled junior colleges have be- 
come senior institutions, although there 
have been efforts during the past three 
biennial legislative sessions to enact 
laws changing the two state junior agri- 
cultural colleges to the senior status. 

On account of the large number of 
church controlled senior colleges already 
in existence in Texas, it is doubtful 
whether many other denominational jun- 
ior colleges will attempt to become four- 
year institutions, although one made 
such a transition in 1938. The tend- 
ency for such junior colleges to increase 
the span of their work at least is not 
as strong as it was ten or twenty years 
ago. 

2. The tendency of senior colleges to 
become junior colleges. Beginning with 
the introduction of the junior college 
movement into Texas in 1897, through 
the adoption of a system of “correlated 
schools” by the state organization of the 
Baptist denomination, there was for 
some years a rather definite tendency 
for church controlled institutions which 
had been attempting to do senior col- 
lege work to reduce their curricula to 
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those of two-year institutions. This 
movement was strengthened in 1917 
when the state certificate law was 
amended to permit students of junior 
colleges to receive teachers’ certificates 
based upon courses taken in such col- 
leges. As a result of this action, numer- 
ous unrecognized colleges claiming to 
be senior institutions reduced their work 
to that of the junior college in order to 
obtain official recognition under the 
standards of the State Department of 
Education. 

The tendency toward such reduction 
to the junior college status was largely 
limited to church controlled institutions, 
and had disappeared largely by 1924. 
No recognized private, state, or public 
senior college in Texas has ever reduced 
its course to that of the junior college, 
while retaining its original identity as an 
institution. Though a joint legislative 
committee which surveyed all phases of 
state government in Texas in 1932 made 
definite recommendations that certain 
state controlled senior colleges be re- 
duced to junior colleges, no definite 
move to carry out these recommenda- 
tions has been made by any authorita- 
tive body. 

3. Trends in the numbers of the va- 
rious types of junior colleges. Table I 
indicates the numbers of juniox col- 
leges of the four main types recognized 
by the State Department of Education 
by four-year periods from 1918 to 1938. 


TABLE | 
RECOGNIZED JUNIOR COLLEGES IN 
TEXAS, 1918 to 1938 
Church Private State Public Total 
1916-18 _._.. 14 0 2 0 16 


1920-22 _._.. 13 1 2 1 17 
1924-26 _... 28 1 2 8 39 
1928-30 _.... 23 1 2 18 44 
1932-34 _.... 22 1 2 18 43 
1936-38 15 2 2 20 39 


It will be noted that the church con- 
trolled junior colleges have decreased 
steadily in the proportion which they 
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constitute of the total number of junior 
colleges in Texas, although the actual 
number of church institutions doubled 
from 1918 to 1926, an increase which 
was due not so much to the creation of 
new institutions as to the recognition 
of certain institutions as junior colleges 
which had been in existence for some 
years. 

The decrease in church controlled jun- 
ior colleges since 1926 has been caused 
by the closing of a number of such in- 
stitutions, and by the raising of others 
to the senior level, as indicated above. 
No new church controlled junior col- 
leges have been established since 1923, 
and of the two established in that year, 
one became a senior college within two 
years. 

It is in the field of the municipal or 
public college that the greatest increase 
in the number of junior colleges has 
occurred since 1922. The increase in 
such institutions, especially from about 
1923 until 1929, and the decrease since 
about 1926 in the number of church 
controlled institutions have consistently 
affected the ratios of these main types 
of institutions for the past 15 years. In 
1918, there were no public junior col- 
leges in Texas; in 1938, they constituted 
slightly more than one-half of the recog- 
nized junior colleges in the state. In 
1918, about 87 per cent of the junior 
colleges in the state were church con- 
trolled; such institutions now constitute 
only 38 per cent of the total. 

4. The trend in the establishment of 
new institutions. This trend is related 
to that just considered. As shown pre- 
viously, there seems to be little or no 
tendency at present toward the estab- 
lishment of new church, private, or state 
junior colleges in Texas. In the public 
or municipal field, however, 23 junior 
colleges have been established since 
1920, four having been created between 
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1934 and 1937. There are at present 
19 city school districts, not having a 
public junior college, which could estab- 
lish one under the requirements of the 
present law. In 10 of these, however, 
there is already a college under church, 
private, or state control (within the 
city or nearby) which probably serves 
the local needs satisfactorily. 

Of the remaining nine districts, defi- 
nite interest in the establishment of a 
public junior college has been mani- 
fested in at least four localities. The 
establishment of a public junior college 
for Negroes would be possible also, 
under the present law, in four cities 
which have no Negro colleges. 

There are also numerous locations, 
from the standpoint of legal require- 
ments affecting the creation of joint 
or county junior colleges, for the estab- 
listment of such union junior colleges. 
Actually, however, the county or joint 
type of institution has not yet attracted 
much attention in Texas, though one 
county junior college was established in 
1937, and in one or two other counties 
some interest has been shown in the 
matter. Community jealousies, which 
have greatly hindered the progress of 
the movement to consolidate public 
school districts in Texas, also have 
stood in the way of the development 
of joint and county junior college 
districts. 

5. Trends in junior college enroll- 
ments. Two aspects of the problem of 
enrollments in Texas junior colleges are 
especially important: the comparative 
enrollments in the different types of jun- 
ior colleges, and the comparative enroll- 
ments of junior colleges and of senior 
colleges and universities. First, since 
1924-25, the general trend has been to- 
ward a gradual increase in the total 
number of junior college students in 
Texas. This is due largely to (1) an 
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increase in the number of public junior 
colleges, (2) a small increase, particu- 
larly since 1936, in the size of the en- 
rollment in the average public junior 
college, and (3) an increase in the en- 
rollments of the two state controlled 
junior colleges. This general growth 
has been offset somewhat by a decrease 
in the total enrollments of church con- 
trolled junior colleges, which in turn 
has been caused by a decrease in the 
total number of such institutions rather 
than by a decrease in the enrollment of 
the average church junior college. 

Table II presents some data with ref- 
erence to the total enrollments in the 
different types of junior colleges for pe- 
riods since 1924-25. 


TABLE II 


TOTAL LONG SESSION ENROLLMENTS 
IN TEXAS JUNIOR COLLEGES 











1924 1934 1938 

-25 -35 -39 
Public 1,072 3,796 5,195 
State 1,201 1,869 2,509 
Church 3,783 3,388 2,531 
Private 125 164 171 





Public junior college enrollments in- 
creased 485 per cent from 1924-25 to 
1938-39. The enrollments in the two 
state controlled junior colleges increased 
209 per cent. Enrollments in the church 
controlled institutions decreased, these 
colleges enrolling only 67 per cent as 
many students in 1938-39 as in 1924-25. 
The two privately controlled junior col- 
leges have shown little change in enroll- 
ment for the past five years. 

Future increase in the number of jun- 
ior college students will probably de- 
pend on the creation of new public jun- 
ior colleges and on an increase in the 
enrollments of both public and state 
controlled institutions, if one may judge 
by the conditions of the past 15 years. 

Second, there has been a definite tend- 
ency within the past few years for the 
total long-session enrollments in senior 
colleges and universities in Texas to in- 
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crease more rapidly than have those in 
junior colleges, although the latter have 
shown a considerable gain. If only the 
freshman and sophomore enrollments in 
the senior institutions are considered in 
making the comparison, the difference 
in the rate of growth of the two classes 
of institutions is less, though lower class 
enrollments in senior institutions are 
increasing faster than are total junior 
college enrollments. If one omits from 
the computation the enrollments of insti- 
tutions which have changed from junior 
to senior college status in the period 
under consideration, the difference is 
still less. 

For the 1938-39 session, there were 
70,126 students in all recognized Texas 
colleges and universities. Of these, 15 
per cent were in junior colleges, and 85 
per cent were in senior institutions. In 
1934-35, the total enrollment was 48,041, 
and the respective percentages were 19 
and 81. In 1938-39, there were 44,436 
freshmen and sophomores in Texas in- 
stitutions, of whom 23 per cent were 
in junior colleges and 77 per cent were 
in senior institutions, as compared with 
respective percentages of 28 and 72 in 
1934-35. 

6. Trends in the aims and objectives 
of junior colleges. A study of the state- 
ments of aims, objectives, and advan- 
tages of Texas junior colleges as found 
in their catalogs from 1911 to 1939 
reveals five main tendencies. There is 
an evident trend in the appearance in 
recent years of new aims and objectives, 
such as “to offer terminal courses” and 
“to give preprofessional training.” Sec- 
ond, recent catalogs include a greater 
number of definite, measurable, attain- 
able aims, in contrast to the indefinite 
and intangible nature of many of the 
aims as stated three decades ago. Third, 
there is a tendency at present toward 
statements of aims which are not mere 
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copies of those of senior institutions. 

Fourth, the aims of the public junior 
colleges are tending toward more con- 
cern with the moral and even general 
spiritual training of their students. 
These types of aims, of course, have 
always been stressed by church con- 
trolled institutions. Finally, there is 
a trend toward the statement in the 
publications of the junior colleges of 
lists of advantages of that type of in- 
stitution. 

7. The trend toward a junior college 
organization within senior colleges and 
universities. One general trend in the 
junior college movement in the United 
States has been the reorganization of 
the curriculum of the four-year college, 
involving the separation of the four-year 
curriculum into two divisions, the break 
coming at the end of the sophomore 
year. Though Texas senior colleges and 
universities uniformly make some dis- 
tinctions in the organization and nature 
of the curriculum between the sopho- 
more and junior years, there has been 
little development in this state of a real 
separation of the lower and upper divi- 
sions, such as characterizes the plans of 
the University of Chicago and several 
other American institutions. 

Only two outright divisions which 
really recognize the junior college idea 
in the organization of the freshman and 
sophomore work are found in Texas 
senior institutions, and these are found 
in two municipal senior colleges, both 
of which were originally established as 
junior colleges. 

8. The trend toward the four-year jun- 
ior college. Though many authorities 
have favored the organization of the 
junior college as a four-year unit, com- 
posed of the last two years of the high 
school and the two junior college years, 
this form of organization is found in 
less than 10 per cent of the junior col- 
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leges in the United States. In Texas, 
only four institutions have definitely at- 
tempted the development of a four-year 
unit. Two of these, North Texas Agri- 
cultural College, a state controlled insti- 
tution, and Edinburg Junior College, a 
public college, have abandoned the plan. 
John Tarleton Agricultural College and 
Hillsboro College, the former under state 
control and the latter a public institu- 
tion, still maintain such a four-year or- 
ganization, as fully perhaps as is per- 
mitted under the requirements of ac- 
crediting agencies. However, most of 
the public junior colleges show some 
correlation between the high school and 
college divisions in matters of buildings 
and equipment, faculty, control, and 
financing, though not to the extent to 
justify their being classed as four-year 
units. 

In the early history of the junior col- 
lege movement in Texas, most church 
controlled colleges had a considerable 
degree of unity in their preparatory and 
college work. But requirements of 
standardization, together with a decreas- 
ing preparatory enrollment, tended to 
reduce the amount of unification. The 
same was true of the private institutions. 

9. The trend toward state aid for pub- 
lic junior colleges. Though some early 
proposals to regulate the establishment 
of public junior colleges in Texas by 
legislative acts provided for state aid 
for such institutions, the junior college 
law of 1929 specifically forbade such 
grants. In 1937, however, the original 
law was amended to make possible such 
state aid, though no appropriations for 
the purpose were made at that time. Two 
years later, a bill to grant state aid to 
the extent of $50 annually for each stu- 
dent enrolled in the public junior col- 
leges was defeated in a Senate commit- 
tee. There is, nevertheless, strong sen- 
timent on the part of many interested 
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persons for such appropriations, and it 
appears possible that in the near future, 
unless opposition grows stronger, such 
grants will be made. 





NORTH CAROLINA STUDY 

Presidents and representatives of west- 
ern North Carolina colleges and schools 
and leaders in related occupational fields 
met at Asheville January 25 to outline 
a study of junior colleges in relation to 
the social-economic needs of the region. 
General plans for the study were re- 
ported in the February issue of the 
Journal in a special report from Dr. 
Frank C. Foster, president of Asheville 
College. At the meeting Dr. Foster was 
elected director with the authority to 
choose an executive committee. He 
named Dr. Eugene Coltrane, president 
of Brevard College, Dr. Hoyt Blackwell, 
president of Mars Hill College, Miss 
Blanche Lancaster of the State Employ- 
ment Service, and Dr. Richard E. Mc- 
Ardle of the United States Forest 
Service. 

Each college will direct a self-study 
and the group will contact community 
institutions and agencies working with 
youth. The immediate work will be 
concentrated upon the changes in col- 
lege programs that can be undertaken 
now and the proposed changes needed 
to direct future work. 


Subjects to be studied include: Social- 
economic conditions and the population 
and migration of the area which they 
contact; the occupational opportunities 
in the region; educational programs— 
teaching, activities, and work (before 
college, during college and summer va- 
cation), to present a total picture of the 
student’s experience; student back- 
ground — home, social service, and 
source of material for colleges; and, 
finally, the educational products of the 
college—graduates and their work. 
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Singularity in Terminal Education 
LAWRENCE L. BETHEL* 


A recent report of a study by Lloyd 
A. Garrison states that, in the attempt of 
the author to obtain a classification of 
student registration in a representative 
group of junior colleges, many execu- 
tives stated that the terminal and college 
preparatory curricula were so closely re- 
lated that it was impossible to separate 
either the teaching staff or student en- 
rollment into these divisions. Others 
stated that the data were not at hand 
which would enable them to give the 
facts for their institutions.1 What do 
these replies reveal concerning the 
unique purposes of terminal education 
that have been expounded in justifica- 
tion of the organization and expansion 
of the junior college movement? Is it 
that these unique purposes can be served 
through filtering students into courses 
designed for other purposes? We have 
implied that terminal education is some- 
thing different from the usual type of 
secondary or collegiate education. Presi- 
dent James B. Conant of Harvard Uni- 
versity has indicated that he conceives 
of the junior college as an institution 
unlike a university.2, We have not been 
very specific as to the ways in which it 
should be different. There seems to be 
considerable question whether at pres- 





* Director of New Haven YMCA Junior Col- 
lege, New Haven, Connecticut. This article is 
a condensation of a paper presented at the 
Connecticut Conference of Junior Colleges at 
Hartford in May, 1940. 

*Lloyd A. Garrison, Junior College Teach- 
ers: Their Academic and Professional Educa- 
tion, unpublished doctoral dissertation, Yale 
University, 1940, p. 72. 

*James B. Conant, “Future of Our Higher 
Education,” Harper's Magazine, 176:561-70 
(May, 1938) 


ent, in many of our junior colleges, 
there is any real basic difference be- 
tween terminal education and other 
types of educational programs. 


A report of a study conducted by 
Littlefield in 1940 shows that junior 
college administrators list the peculiar 
needs to be served by terminal educa- 
tion as among the three most important 
factors influencing the growth of public 
junior colleges.2 In spite of the im- 
portance of this factor the principal 
function of the junior college today, as 
measured by the classification of student 
registration, is to prepare for the con- 
tinuance of study in senior colleges. 
Garrison reports that 69 per cent of 
present registration in a representative 
group of junior colleges is in college 
preparatory curricula. Junior college 
administrators reporting to Garrison in- 
dicate, however, that there is a definite 
trend away from the preparatory func- 
tion. They predict that by 1945 this 
change in interest will have increased the 
proportionate number of registrants in 
terminal education by 60 per cent. 


These references to the reports of 
Littlefield and Garrison indicate that 
terminal education has been an import- 
ant factor in the origin and growth of 
the junior college movement. It appears 
that public recognition of the idea of 
terminal education may be only now at 
a beginning. If the junior colleges are 
now gaining public recognition, they are 
achieving one means toward their de- 
sired end as they have stated it many 





*Henry W. Littlefield, Factors Influencing 
Growth of Junior Colleges, unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation, Yale University, 1940. 
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times. They may gain this public recog- 
nition, but are they prepared to meet it 
with the kind of program in terminal 
education that can be justified in terms 
of their stated purposes? Most of the 
terminal education appears to differ 
from other curricula only in the com- 
bination of subjects composing the cur- 
riculum and not within a given subject; 
that is, a class in economics in terminal 
education will differ little, if any, from 
a class in economics in the college pre- 
paratory curriculum. Students of both 
curricula are enrolled in the same class. 


In some instances, junior colleges 
have ventured forth into new “subjects” 
which they hoped might be the key to 
converting a nucleus of senior college 
subjects into terminal education. This 
patchwork falls shamefully below the 
kind of curriculum construction needed 
to serve claims of the unique purposes of 
terminal education. It suggests the old 
“general” curriculum of the secondary 
school, which differed principally in that 
it “relieved” a student of foreign lan- 
guage and mathematics in which he 
might have proved himself three times 
a failure. The differences were prin- 
cipally those of elimination. 


If what we now have is terminal edu- 
cation, a senior college might duplicate 
it by merely setting up a new combina- 
tion of subjects selected from the vari- 
ous curricula now intended for other 
purposes. Is terminal education merely 
a process of whirling the dial to a new 
combination of the same old subjects? 
There possibly is a group of educators 
who do not wish to identify a program 
of terminal education as something pos- 
sessing a degree of singularity which 
sets it apart as a distinctly different pro- 
gram in its approach and content. This 
group may believe that good education 
has a common value for all people and 
therefore will serve students of terminal 
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education the same as those who will 
continue their education in a senior col- 
lege. This discussion has no purpose to 
debate the point of view of that group. 
Instead, attention is directed to the large 
group of leaders in junior college educa- 
tion who would agree that terminal edu- 
cation should be “different.” 

What are the factors that may be re- 
sponsible for the lag in the development 
of unique programs in terminal educa- 
tion that could be justified in terms of 
the unique purposes we have expounded 
for several years? Although there may 
be many responsible factors, there seem 
to be three of particular significance. 
First, there has existed a fear of disap- 
proval by the public, by accrediting 
agencies, by professional colleagues in 
other educational institutions on both 
the secondary and senior college level. 
This fear may have been justified in the 
past but may now be viewed as an un- 
justifiable excuse for delay of action. 


It is probable that we have followed 
the pattern of our older brothers, the 
teachers colleges. The authority given 
the New York State College for Teach- 
ers at Albany, New York, in 1903 to 
grant the bachelor’s degree was the be- 
ginning of a strong movement toward 
four-year teachers college programs. 
These institutions felt that it was neces- 
sary to pattern themselves after the 
senior colleges in order to gain the ap- 
proval and respect of the public. Instead 
of developing unique patterns of their 
own, they attempted to make themselves 
like other colleges in every possible way. 
Consequently when a drive now occurs 
to reduce the state budget, the teachers 
college is described by its opponents as 
an unjustifiable duplication of the work 
of other state institutions. The public in 
many instances has not accepted the 
teachers college as a unique institution 
because the teachers college itself has 
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thrown away its opportunity to become 
unique and has chosen to cling to the 
recognized pattern of other institutions 
organized for different purposes. 


Junior college administrators should 
seek to profit from the errors of the 
teachers college and develop in their 
programs of terminal education a quality 
of singularity which will distinguish 
these institutions as essential units in 
democratic education. 


A second factor which may be respon- 
sible for the lag in the development of 
terminal education is one of pure neg- 
lect which may have been necessitated 
by the pressure of time and opportunity 
for experimentation. The junior college 
movement has had a mushroom growth. 
The junior colleges have used methods 
that were familiar, as a matter of ex- 
pediency. They have not had time to 
develop carefully, under ideal condi- 
tions, unique patterns of education par- 
ticularly suited to the purposes of ter- 
minal education. 


A third factor is the lack of co- 
ordinated study and leadership for 
experimentation within the professional 
junior college group. The junior col- 
leges have not known whether they 
were secondary or collegiate. Conse- 
quently, they have been divided between 
the two groups for professional inspira- 
tion and guidance. They have suffered 
from lack of adequate means for co- 
operative action. 


The framework for cooperative action 
of junior colleges, particularly in termi- 
nal education, has recently been formed. 
It is now in the early stages of what 
promises to be a means for the develop- 
ment of the quality of singularity so 
badly needed. Two years ago the junior 
colleges belonging to the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges voted to 
establish a full-time executive secretary 
and staff for the purpose of generating 
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leadership and cooperation in the junior 
college field. One evidence of the ful- 
fillment of this purpose has been the 
organization of the Commission on Jun- 
ior College Terminal Education. Ac- 
cording to a statement in the Junior 
College Journal of February, 1940, the 
Commission expects to publish several 
monographs regarding terminal educa- 
tion and to sponsor a series of 25 con- 
ferences in states or groups of adjacent 
states. One of the stated purposes of 
these conferences is to “secure sugges- 
tions from men in the field as well as to 
interpret the proposed study.” 


Experience of other educational proj- 
ects of this nature indicates that the 
success of the efforts of the Commission 
will depend largely upon the extent of 
cooperation that it receives from the 
junior colleges throughout the nation. 
Study of various educational develop- 
ments in this country reveals that prog- 
ress comes through the cooperative 
action of a large professional group. It 
is true that a few individuals may need 
to supply the original stimulus that mo- 
tivates the group to action. Action be- 
gins with cooperative study and experi- 
mentation. The application of findings 
constitutes a second step. Success of 
the movement in promoting self-im- 
provement among educational institu- 
tions forms a foundation for a growing 
professional organization capable of 
stimulating continued improvement in 
educational procedures. 

A brief sketch of a movement in en- 
gineering will illustrate the extent of 
similarity with our own problem in the 
junior college. Engineering education 
grew from half a dozen schools in 1850 
to many times that number in 1923. 





“Lawrence L. Bethel, Procedures for Ac- 
crediting American Colleges and Universities, 
unpublished doctoral dissertation, Yale Univer- 
sity, 1940, 
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Each school had grown up according 
to its own rules and standards. They 
made their own entrance requirements, 
and their own requirements for degrees. 
Consequently, engineering education 
could be referred to only as it was of- 
fered in a particular school. In 1918 a 
report entitled A Study of Engineering 
Education by Dr. C. R. Mann ® was pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. This re- 
port showed that further investigation 
was needed. In 1923 the Carnegie Cor- 
poration made a grant of funds for the 
first three years of a proposed five-year 
project.6 This project was under the 
complete control of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education. 
The project, which lasted six years, was 
made sufficiently inclusive to cover every 
branch of engineering education, includ- 
ing the technical institutes and proce- 
dures in foreign countries. The com- 
pletion of it required the cooperation of 
individuals and faculties in all of the 
schools. It was a cooperative search 
for facts concerning existing conditions. 


The findings of this project revealed 
conditions which are now known to have 
existed to a large extent in all branches 
of higher education at that time. The 
important development was the recogni- 
tion of the need for still further study 
and unified action for the improvement 
of conditions. Recorded in the con- 
clusions of the study is the following 
statement which is indicative of the feel- 
ing of those whe had worked on the 
study: 

A national agency to consider the whole 


field of technical education and the external 
relations of engineering colleges cannot be ex- 





*C. R. Mann, A Study of Engineering Edu- 
cation, Bulletin 11, Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, New York. 

* Report of the Investigation of Engineering 
Education, 1923-29, Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education, Vol. I, p. 3. 
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pected in our government or in industry or 
in the engineering profession or among educa- 
tors; it is too big a job for this society 
(S.P.E.E.) ; we must look to some joint repre- 
sentative agency, professional, industrial, edu- 
cational." 


It had been found through the study 
that engineering education would be 
greatly aided if the engineering colleges 
could be included in a more comprehen- 
sive system of technical education. This 
was in recognition of the fact that the 
engineering colleges contributed only a 
small part to the educational develop- 
ment of the engineer.® 


An outgrowth of this study was the 
development of the Summer Schools for 
Engineering Teachers. Sponsored by 
the Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education, these summer 
schools rapidly became accepted oppor- 
tunities for the exchange of ideas be- 
tween teachers and administrators and 
means toward the continued improve- 
ment of engineering education. 

From the studies of engineering edu- 
cation sponsored by the Society for 
Engineering Education and from the co- 
operative action that was connected 
with those studies, came the recognition 
of the need for unified action under a 
central agency. The founding of the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment was the means chosen for 
attaining coordination. There are many 
problems yet facing engineering educa- 
tion and the profession. The Council is 
continuing studies of these problems and 
is reporting progress. In 1939 there 
were only four states which did not have 
registration laws for engineers. Two of 
these states had bills pending. The 





" Report of the Investigating of Engineering 
Education, 1923-29, Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education, Vol. II, p. 1256. 

*Charles F. Scott, National Conformity in 
Gauging Competency, National Council of 
State Boards of Engineering Examiners, Pro- 


ceedings of Twentieth Annual Convention, 
July, 1939, p. 133. 
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Council is attempting to bring uniform- 
ity to these state laws. This is but a 
part of the total program for coordinat- 
ing activity in a national system of 
engineering education. 

Similar movements can be cited in 
medical education, legal education, den- 
tal education, and many others. The 
junior college movement is now at a 
stage where it can establish its identity 
as a movement if leaders in the field are 
willing to cooperate in a national plan 
of cooperative study and experimenta- 
tion. From the announcements of the 
Commission, we may expect to be called 
upon for active participation in, first, a 
general survey of the present status of 
junior college terminal education and, 
second, experimentation in procedures 
for the improvement of terminal educa- 
tion. Let us hope that herein may be 
the means for the establishment of 
unique patterns of terminal education 
that can be justified in terms of the 
specific needs of students. 





NEW PERSONALITY CLASS 


Last Monday Dean Roy Newton saun- 
tered down the hall toward Room 100, 
where his new class in Personality De- 
velopment was scheduled for its or- 
ganization meeting, anticipating an en- 
rollment of some 20 to 30 students. 


On reaching the room, he was amazed 
to find the large lecture room packed to 
the doors. He went to the back of the 
room to close the door, and his conster- 
nation knew no bounds when he dis- 
covered that the hallway and the stair- 
way beyond the room were packed with 
students waiting to get in. 


The class was hastily transferred to 
the main assembly room where it was 
discovered that upwards of 200 students 
of the entire enrollment of 475 in the 
institution, apparently wanted their per- 
sonalities improved. 
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Later Mr. Newton explained that some 
different technique of conducting the 
class might have to be worked out, by 
which a relatively large number of stu- 
dents could attend a series of lectures 
on personality improvements, while a 
smaller group from the class could be 
chosen for more intensive individual 
work.—Ferris Torch of Ferris Institute, 
Michigan. | 





STUDY OF GRADUATES 


Some 2,000 questionnaires were 
mailed to the alumni of Lees-McRae 
College, North Carolina, in November, 
in an effort to get a true picture of the 
graduates of the past decade. Although 
Lees-McRae was founded in 1900, col- 
lege work has been offered only since 
1930. This questionnaire, Dean Leo 
K. Pritchett states, is a check-up to see 
what the alumni are doing, whether or 
not there are some definite occupational 
patterns among them, and how the col- 
lege can increase its educational serv- 
ice. Questions asked included the per- 
sonal and family history of the alumnus, 
his occupational history since leaving 
the college, and his additional education. 
He was also asked to give an opinion 
concerning the impression made upon 
him by the college while enrolled there. 

It was stated that the decision to carry 
on this research among the alumni was 
prompted in part by the discussion at 
the special meeting of the junior colleges 
of North Carolina, when Dr. Walter 
Eells spoke on the terminal function 
of the junior college. “We have two 
normal functions as a junior college,” 
Mr. Pritchett said, “the preparatory 
function and the terminal function. 
Forty per cent of our students go on to 
senior colleges; they are well taken care 
of. But it is to the 60 per cent who do 
not go on that we are trying to be of 
further service.” : 
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Follow-Up Study of Graduates 


J. ANTHONY HUMPHREYS * 


Ever since the opening of Woodrow 
Wilson Junior College, one of the three 
municipal colleges of Chicago, in 1934, 
there has been recurring discussion con- 
cerning the extent of pursuit of further 
formal training on the part of graduates. 
About the time the three junior colleges 
were established and opened, some peo- 
ple were of the opinion that at least 80 
per cent of the graduates would not be 
interested in any training beyond the 
junior college. Others believed that the 
percentage would be considerably less. 

In order to find an answer to this 
question and others, the writer suggested 
in the fall of 1939 that a questionnaire 
study by mail be made among the grad- 
uates of the three institutions. By co- 
operative effort the study was pursued.! 
In the present article only the data gath- 
ered from the graduates of Woodrow 
Wilson Junior College are presented. 

Reply post cards were mailed in Oc- 
tober, 1939, to the 1183 graduates of 
Wilson, beginning with the class of 
January, 1935, and ending with the class 
of June, 1939. Since there are two grad- 
uation exercises each year, ten groups 
were graduated in the first five years 
of operation of the college.* Later a 

* Director of Personnel Service and Regis- 


trar, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


*For the other two city junior colleges, the 


study was carried on by James M. McCallister 
and Miss Alice J. Griffin, Directors of Per- 


sonnel Service and Registrars, respectively for 
— Junior College and Wright Junior Col- 
ege. 

*There were graduates during 1934-35 be- 
cause former students of Crane Junior College, 
the earlier city college in Chicago, continued 
their work in the new institutions. 
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second copy of the questionnaire was 
sent to those graduates who had not re- 
sponded to the first one. 


The following are the questions sent 
to the graduates of all three city junior 


colleges: 


Name Class (Wilson) 

What degree(s) have you received since leav- 
ing Wilson? 

From what institution(s) ? When? 

If you have no degree, how much additional 
academic credit have you earned? 
Semester hours Majors 

At what institution(s) ? 

Name other educational institutions attended 

How long? 

Name educational institution which you now 
attend 

In what field of study have you specialized 
since leaving Wilson? 

When you entered Wilson, did you have this 
specialization in mind? 

If not, what was your original plan? 

What full-time job, or jobs, have you held 
since leaving Wilson? 
Nature of work? 
ployed at it? (months) 

If now employed, is it full-time? 
part-time? Nature of work? 

Your address (Signed) 


From the. foregoing questions it is 
quite evident that this study had two 
aims: (1) to what extent did the grad- 
uates continue their formal education 
either in academic or in non-academic 
institutions; and (2) to what extent 
were the graduates employed and what 
kind of work did they do? 

Such a study as this one cbeheniy 
has its limitations. Most important 
among limitations is the fact that re- 
plies could not be expected from all 
the 1183 graduates. However, the re- 
turn of 662 questionnaires, or 56 per 
cent, is sufficiently large to warrant 
drawing some conclusions. 


As a second limitation, it should be 


How long em- 
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pointed out that those graduates are 
more likely to reply who pursued fur- 
ther formal training or who secured 
work. Although it is quite probable 
that this factor of personal pride is some- 
what important, it is not reasonable to 
assume that all who did not send an- 
swers had neither attended another edu- 
cational institution nor had found work. 

Another limitation is that the time 
intervals between graduation and re- 
ceipt of the questionnaire differed for 
the various groups of graduates. Some 
of them had a longer time as oppor- 
tunity to continue their education or 
to be engaged in work activity than did 
others. Therefore, in this article, which 
is concerned only with the gross figures 
and does not give totals by classes, aver- 
ages of semester hours in college or of 
months employed are not appropriate. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF GRADUATES 

Prior to reporting the replies to the 
questionnaire attention should be drawn 
to certain objective characteristics of 
the graduates. 

1. Division by sex: men, 59 per cent; 
women, 41 per cent. These percentages 
are typical of the enrollment by sexes 
in the entire student body during the 
first five years of the existence of the 
college. 

2. Age at entrance. The median age 
of graduates at time of entrance, referred 
to the nearest birthday, is 18.2 years, 
or about 18 years and 2 months. 

3. Age at graduation. As one would 
expect, the median age at time of grad- 
uation, referred to the nearest birthday, 
is 20.2 years, or about 20 years and 2 
months. 

4. Ratings of graduates according to 
tests of general mental ability. In con- 
nection with this discussion it must be 
borne in mind that in the usual sense 
of the term there is no selective process 
of admission to Wilson Junior College. 
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Prospective students are admissible if 
they are graduates of an accredited four- 
year high school. Therefore students’ 
ratings in general mental ability extend 
from the lowest percentile to the highest 
percentile. 

For 865 of the 1183 graduates scores 
were available. During the first five 
years the following tests were used: 
Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability, 
for College Students, Form A; Ameri- 
can Council on Education Psychological 
Examination, for College Students, 1934 
and 1936 editions. Each of the 865 
graduates took one of these tests at the 
time of entrance. 

The following table shows the median 
scores for graduates of Wilson Junior 
College in each of these tests, as well 
as comparable figures for the same tests 
administered during the same five-year 
period to all students who entered as 
freshmen. 


MEDIAN SCORES ON TESTS OF GEN.- 

ERAL MENTAL ABILITY FOR GRADU- 

ATES AND GENERAL GROUPS OF 

FRESHMEN OF WOODROW WILSON 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


“a5 aS +2 
Bs BESS 
Test Used -. 23 26 Bo 
2 85 S82 &4 
Ee Se se 32 
= 2S 2S 2s 
Henmon-Nelson _.. 472 43.7 39.2 44 
American —41.0 
Council, °34... 219 164.2 153 171.2* 
American 
Council, °*36_.. _ 174 186.6 146 177.2T 
—163 163.4f 


* Reported for 240 colleges by Drs. L. L. 
Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, The 
Educational Record, April, 1935. 

+ Reported for 304 colleges by Drs. L. L. 
Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, The 
Educational Record, April, 1937. 

t National median for junior colleges, Amer- 
ican Council, ’36, reported by the Thurstones, 
The Educational Record, April, 1937. 


Medians for graduates are higher than 
medians for all entering students who 
took the tests. However, this is not sur- 
prising, for it would be logical to as- 
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sume that the general mental ability of 
graduates of a junior college is likely 
to be higher than the index of mental 
ability of all the students at the time 
of entrance to the junior college. Those 
students whose scholastic aptitude (gen- 
eral mental ability) is lower find it more 
dificult to meet requirements for 
graduation. 
SUMMARY OF QUESTIONNAIRE 

These data are based on the 662 re- 
turned questionnaires. 

Advanced training pursued. Fourteen 
and one-half per cent (96 graduates) re- 
ported the earning of academic degrees 
at other higher institutions. The de- 
grees bachelor of arts and bachelor of 
science were the most frequently men- 
tioned, reported by 40 and 42 graduates, 
respectively. Other degrees mentioned 
were: bachelor of laws, bachelor of phil- 
osophy, bachelor of education, bachelor 
of physical education, bachelor of 
business administration, bachelor of 
medicine. 

Four graduates of the 96 mentioned 
in the foregoing paragraph earned these 
degrees: A.M. (two), D.D.S., M.B.A. 
In addition, 38 graduates of the 96 
earned credits beyond the bachelor’s 
degree, but at the time of reporting had 
not received other degrees. 

Fifty-five per cent of the graduates 
who replied had attended, or were at- 
tending, academic institutions, but had 
earned no higher degrees. Therefore, 
counting the 96 who had earned aca- 
demic degrees, 462, or 70 per cent, at- 
tended academic institutions after grad- 
uating from Wilson Junior College. 

There were 83 other graduates, or 13 
per cent, who reported having attended 
institutions other than academic ones. 
Altogether 82 per cent, or 545, of the 
respondents attended some sort of edu- 
cational institution following their grad- 
uation from the junior college. 
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Higher institutions attended. As might 
well be assumed, those graduates who 
continued formal academic training did 
so for the most part in the better known 
colleges and universities located in or 
near Chicago. Those institutions most 
commonly mentioned were: University 
of Chicago; Central YMCA College of 
Chicago; Northwestern University; Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Armour Institute of 
Technology; DePaul University. Secre- 
tarial and commercial training schools 
were the most frequently attended non- 
academic types of institutions. 

Fields of specialization emphasized 
after graduation. The most commonly 
mentioned fields of specialization, to- 
gether with the number of graduates 
who reported the field, were as follows: 
teaching, and education, 67; business 
administration, 38; accounting, 33; sec- 
retarial and stenographic training, 33; 
law, 27; chemistry, 26; sociology, 17; 
commercial studies, 17; English, 14; 
history, 12; music, 12; advertising, 11; 
medicine, 11; political science, 11; 
chemical engineering, 10; pre-medical 
work, 10; social service, 10; pharmacy, 
9; psychology, 9. Many other fields 
were reported in smaller frequencies. 

Persistence in choice of fields of spe- 
cialization. Fifty-five per cent of the 
graduates of Wilson Junior College who 
gave their specialization since leaving 
the junior college were pusuing major 
work which they had in mind at Wilson. 
Thirty-three per cent reported changes 
in specialization. Twelve per cent stated 
that they had no definite specialization 
in mind when at Wilson. 

Employment and unemployment. 
Thirty-six per cent reported that they 
had not had full-time jobs at any time 
since graduation. Qn the other hand, 
64 per cent reported having held full- 
time positions at some time following 


their departure from Wilson. 
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At the time of filling out the ques- 
tionnaire (1939-40), 43 per cent held 
full-time positions, another 20 per cent 
had part-time jobs, and 37 per cent re- 
ported that they were not working. 

Kinds of full-time positions held since 
graduating. Among the full-time jobs 
held the following were most frequently 
mentioned: general clerk, 67; secretary 
and stenographer, 48; salesman, 36; 
teacher, 14; chemist, 12; accountant, 
11; file clerk, 10; semiskilled worker, 
10; bookkeeper, 7; shipping clerk, 7. 

_ Part-time work activities of graduates 
(for remuneration) during 1939-40 
again showed clerical pursuits as the 
most common ones. Thirty replies men- 
tioned some kind of clerical activities: 
general, 17; clerk under National Youth 
Administration, 7; shipping clerk, 5; 
copy clerk, 1. But very close to the 
clerical worker in frequency was the 
salesman. Twenty-nine graduates re- 
ported this activity. 

DISCUSSION OF THE DATA 

From the point of view of the per- 
sons who are closely connected with 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College the 
most arresting statistics in this study are 
those relating to the proportion of grad- 
uates who continued to attend educa- 
tional institutions after their departure 
from the junior college. It will be re- 
called 82 per cent of the respondents 
reported having continued formal pro- 
grams of study. The percentage is il- 
luminating and thought-provoking even 
when allowance is made for the fact that 
44 per cent of the graduates did not 
answer the questionnaire. If the per- 
centage is computed by dividing the 
total number of graduates, 1183, into 
the number of respondents, 545, who 
attended some kind of educational insti- 
tution following graduation, the result 
is 46 per cent. Because it is logical to 
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assume that some graduates who did not 
reply did continue their formal train- 
ing, one may safely estimate that cer- 
tainly 50 per cent of the graduates of 
the first five years pursued further study 
following their departure from Wilson 
Junior College. This situation is inter- 
esting in light of the original assump- 
tion on the part of some people that 
not more than 20 per cent of the grad- 
uates of the city junior colleges would 
be likely to follow any course of training 
beyond the two-year program. 

In this connection one might raise the 
question whether Wilson Junior College 
during the first five years failed to give 
sufficient emphasis to semiprofessional 
curricula. For that reason it might be 
thought that an undue proportion of the 
students was directed into the general 
liberal arts course or into preprofes- 
sional curricula. Three statements can 
be made: (1) From the very beginning 
semiprofessional courses of study in 
general business and secretarial training 
were offered. (2) These curricula were 
brought to the attention of students in 
various and repeated ways. (3) The mere 
fact that a student was enrolled in a 
general liberal arts course or in a pre- 
professional curriculum while in the jun- 
ior college cannot of itself bring about 
further pursuit of formal education fol- 
lowing departure from the junior col- 
lege. Incidentally, it may be said that 
there is no reason to assume that a jun- 
ior college student who has been en- 
rolled in a semiprofessional curriculum 
will not want by necessity or choice to 
continue his training after graduating 
from the junior college. It is quite 
likely that the semiprofessional student 
will want, after graduating, to develop 
new skills or improve skills developed in 
the junior college. 

In any case it seems clear that Wood- 
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row Wilson Junior College must take 
account of the fact that half, and even 
more than half, of its graduates do trans- 
fer to other educational institutions for 
further training. This is an important 
consideration in the development of pol- 
icies with reference to curricula, meth- 
ods of teaching, and student personnel 
service. 

Another bit of information that rein- 
forces the fact that fully half of the 
graduates attended other higher insti- 
tutions is the evidence that 55 per cent 
of those reporting specialization pur- 
sued major work which they had in 
mind while at the junior college. Add 
to this figure the 33 per cent who 
changed their field of specialization. Ap- 
parently a large proportion of the grad- 
uates had some very definite ideas con- 
cerning their future educational pro- 
grams even when they were attending 
Wilson Junior College. 

It is too early in the history of Wilson 
Junior College to make significant com- 
ments on the figures concerning persist- 
ence in choice of fields of specialization. 
However, it is encouraging that 88 per 
cent had rather definite ideas with refer- 
ence to their educational and occupa- 
tional goals even while enrolled in the 
junior college. The fact that 33 per 
cent changed their minds later minimizes 
in no way this general statement. Even 
a tentative decision, or a seemingly per- 
manent decision that is changed later, 
is better than indecision. A goal of 


some legitimate sort serves as a genuine 


incentive to the young college student. 
Realization of a goal makes the pursuit 
of a college course more realistic to 
most young men and women. 

_ To the college officer or department 
or faculty advisers charged with respon- 
sibility for guidance of students the find- 
ings concerning persistence in choice of 
fields of specialization are significant. 
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The effectiveness of the work of advisers 
may be evaluated to some extent by the 
proportion of the student body that has 
made tentative or definite choices of 
educational and occupational goals. If 
over a period of time fewer than half 
of the students in a junior college have 
determined what their goals are, the 
effectiveness of the guidance program 
may be called into question. However, 
this statement does not involve the idea 
that decisions are never open to revision, 
that a goal once set must not be changed. 

The statistics concerning full-time 
employment since graduation are not 
encouraging. It will be recalled that 
64 per cent of those who replied to the 
questionnaire reported having held full- 
time positions at some time since grad- 
uating. However, it should be remem- 
bered that many of the graduates were 
not interested in having full-time work 
because they were attending educational 
institutions. In spite of this qualifica- 
tion, the burden of unemployment is 
again shown as falling heavily on youth. 

According to returns, 413 graduates 
during 1939-40 were enrolled in some 
kind of school, while during the same 
year 284 of the graduates had full-time 
jobs. These 697 students constitute 59 
per cent of the 1183 graduates. This 
computation assumes that none of the 
other 486 graduates had attended school 
or had positions during 1939-40. In 
any case lack of full-time work activity 
for remuneration or absence from fur- 
ther training advantages on the part 
of 41 per cent is a regrettable situation. 

For Wilson Junior College the results 
of this study are helpful in the under- 
standing of its special situation. If simi- 
lar investigations could be made among 
graduates of other types of junior col- 
leges in various parts of the United 
States, administrators and instructors in 


junior colleges would be better informed 
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and therefore better equipped to set up 
policies relating to curricula, methods of 
teaching, and guidance. The entire sit- 
uation with reference to semiprofes- 
sional, preprofessional, and general cur- 
ricula could then be seen more clearly 
and interpreted more accurately. Per- 
haps fewer offhand statements, unsup- 
ported by evidence, would be made con- 
cerning vital aspects of the junior 
college. 





CALLOUSES ARE COLLEGIATE 

The rug-weaving daughters and stone- 
cutting sons of the Ozarks, according to 
the Associated Press correspondent at 
Iberia, Missouri, once again are wend- 
ing their way to little Iberia Junior Col- 
lege—where callouses are just as col- 
legiate as coonskin coats. 

Never heard of Iberia ? 

Well—that’s entirely probable. The 
halls of Iberia are unadorned by gaudy 
trophies of the gridiron. You'll find no 
horde of word-wasting press agents fill- 
ing the mails with verbose accounts of 
Iberia’s place in the collegiate sun. 

But Iberia does have a reputation— 
and it reaches far beyond the rugged 
hills which make its 20-acre “heart of the 
Ozarks” campus one of natural beauty. 

To know Iberia—you must meet its 
president-founder. 

Dr. G. Myron Smith and his late wife 
were graduated from Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill., in 1890. They realized 
the need for broader educational op- 
portunities for the boys and girls of the 
Ozarks—where the stubborn soil some- 
_ times yielded little more to the tiller 
than sinewy muscles and a chill to his 
spirit and ambition. 

At the invitation of the Rev. Richard 
T. Marlow, then pastor of the Congre- 
gational church in Iberia, the Smiths 
organized Iberia Junior College. The 
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first class was graduated in 1893—one 
student. The building debt was high, 
prospects of continuing this new de- 
parture in education poor. 

Discouraged, the Smiths had boarded 
a train for home when they met Prof. 
James S. Stevenson, of the Pilgrim Con- 
gregational church, St. Louis. He became 
intensely interested and enlisted aid 
which helped the little school to survive 
and flourish through several depressions 
—including the last. 

Today, more than 100 young men and 
women—their hands and hearts atune— 
are earning and learning at Iberia. 

Five buildings dot the modest little 
campus. One of them—a boys’ dormi- 
tory—is now under construction. Iberia 
students are the builders. Stone is 
quarried from the basement site, chipped 
and shaped into blocks. Three thousand 
dollars in student labor will go into 
building this year, President Smith 
proudly points out. 

Iberia’s co-eds are rug-weavers, which 
means just that at Iberia, despite the 
“rug-cutting” antics of some of their 
swing sisters in other climes. 

The weaving cabin produces more 
than 1,000 rugs a year, besides many 
handbags, scarfs and other usable ar- 
ticles which are sold to bolster Iberia’s 
financial position. 

Last June’s commencement exercises 
saw Iberia celebrate its fiftieth anniver- 
sary. 





The junior colleges are developing 
their programs in terms of the immedi- 
ate needs of the people, and in doing 
this they are beginning to work out 
horizontally among all the people into 
adult education, forum work, and other 
forms of extension.—RoBeErtT L. KELLY, 
in The American Colleges and the So- 
cial Order. 
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A Challenge to the Junior College 


GLENN F. VARNER* 


During the past ten years the average 
age for beginning employment has risen 
until it has reached a point which is 
several years beyond the average age of 
high school graduation. As a result 
many high school graduates who need 
employment are unable to find it and are 
forced to choose between idleness and 
further education. The number of these 
graduates is supplemented by many 
more who have no immediate need for 
employment and who, if proper educa- 
tional opportunities existed, would con- 
tinue with their education for several 
years. To the casual observer it would 
appear that, with all the institutions of 
higher learning which exist in the United 
States, these graduates could easily find 
an institution fitted to their needs. How- 
ever, those of us who are helping high 
school graduates plan their future educa- 
tion realize that the opportunities for 
education beyond high school are more 
severely limited than is generally be- 
lieved, especially for the graduate of 
average scholastic ability. In our own 
city of St. Paul, Minnesota, which is 
within easy distance of the state univer- 
sity and is the home of several first-class 
liberal arts colleges, many high school 
graduates cannot find a satisfactory 
place to continue their education. 

Most of the institutions of higher 
learning operate upon the principle of 
selectivity and eliminate high school 
graduates of average and below average 
scholastic ability. The liberal arts col- 
leges practice selectivity upon entrance 
by making membership in the upper half 





* Director of Department of Student Per- 
sonnel, Central High School, Saint Paul, Min- 


nesota. 


of the high school graduating class an 
entrance requirement or by a general 
policy of discouragement of those who 
do not belong to this group. Scholar- 
ships and work opportunities are regu- 
larly withheld from those with less than 
average high school records. The at- 
titude of the liberal arts colleges toward 
high school graduates of average ability 
was concisely expressed recently by one 
of their field representatives in refusing 
the request for a work opportunity by a 
boy of average ability when he said: 
“Boys like him are a dime a dozen.” 

The median high school percentile 
rank of school grades for graduates of 
our high school who make satisfactory 
progress toward a degree at the colleges 
in St. Paul is 70. The median IQ for 
those who were successful in these col- 
leges varied from 115 to 122, while the 
median IQ for all our high school grad- 
uates is 109. High school graduates of 
less than average ability are seriously 
misplaced if they do gain admission to 
these colleges. One neighboring college 
which supposedly does not admit high 
school graduates from the lower half of 
the graduating class made exceptions to 
the rule for-eight of our graduates last 
year, but only one of these eight was able 
to do satisfactory work. 

Selectivity as practiced by the liberal 
arts colleges upon application for ad- 
mission has the virtue of being reason- 
ably painless and inexpensive, but that 
practiced by the state university has 
neither of these virtues. High school 
graduates of average and below average 
scholastic ability are readily admitted to 
the state university, but since few are 
able to meet the scholastic requirements, 
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the rest are shortly eliminated. Fre- 
quently their elimination is accompanied 
by broken morale, home conflicts, and a 
very possible acceptance of failure as 
their lot in life. Their opportunity to 
return to emotional normalcy after the 
university has discarded them is lessened 
by their inability to find satisfactory 
employment. 


How severe is the selectivity practiced 
by the state university is not realized by 
the high school graduates, their parents, 
nor high school teachers in general. 
Graduates from the high schools of our 
city do not have as good as a 50-50 
chance at the university unless they are 
in the upper quarter of their class in 
scholarship and ability. From our own 
school, graduates in the second quarter 
of the class have but one chance in five 
of doing satisfactory work, and those in 
the lower half but one chance in 20. 
The median high school percentile rank 
of grades for those who do satisfactory 
work at the University is 83, and the 
median IQ for the same group is 123. 
Less than 15 per cent of our graduates 
have IQ’s as high as that. The scholastic 
ability of our average graduates com- 
pares most nearly to that of the groups 
who are dropped or placed on probation 
at the university. Each year for the 
past several years more than 200 of our 
graduates enroll at the university who 
apparently have the leisure and finances 
to continue their education, but con- 
siderably more than half of them have 
been squeezed out after a brief trial. 
Some seek further education on a lower 
level of competition, but most of them 
attempt to enter industry directly, al- 
though they have received no special 
preparation for employment. Add to 
this number those who are eliminated 
from liberal arts colleges of the neigh- 
borhood and those who would have con- 
tinued their education except for the 
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realization of their own inadequacy to 
meet the competition of higher educa- 
tion, and we have a total which is more 
than twice the number of our graduates 
of the same year who were unable to find 
employment. | 


The high school graduates who are 
unable to meet the competition of higher 
education are not an inferior group 
when compared to the general popula- 
tion of the country. They have survived 
a rather severe selective process in high 
school. Their IQ’s range from 115 
down. They include the people who will 
occupy the positions just below the pro- 
fessional level. They will manage our 
business enterprises and run our govern- 
ment. They will have some voice in the 
financial support of the institutions from 
which they have been eliminated. It is 
too bad that these graduates must go 
through the experience of failure as their 
introduction into adult life. 

To argue, as some college people do, 
that these people are unable to assimilate 
more education of the proper kind is 
ridiculous when we consider how unpre- 
pared they are to do the things that they 
are going to be doing a few years hence. 
Many of them do not know how to draw 
a check; they do not know anything 
about the insurance which they will soon 
be buying. They are woefully ignorant 
about consumer education. Healthy rec- 
reation habits have not been developed. 
They do not know how to register and 
vote. These and many other fields of 
useful knowledge have never been pre- 
sented to them. 


For the average high school graduates 
who are unable to meet the educational 
standards of the present system of higher 
education but who would like to con- 
tinue with their education, there are a 
few alternatives. 

The liberal arts colleges offer an op- 
portunity for some graduates, especially 
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those with school ranks between 50 and 
75, to substitute satisfactory work for 
failure at the state university. As the 
number of applications for admission 
increases, however, it is the practice of 
these institutions to raise their standards 
accordingly. There is no apparent move 
on the part of the liberal arts colleges 
in’ Minnesota to differentiate their re- 
quirements to serve high school grad- 
uates of average ability. Even if these 
institutions were to set up courses of 
study on a nonprofessional level for av- 
erage high school graduates, the solution 
would be incomplete, since many of this 
group could not afford to pay the tuition 
costs of these institutions. Since en- 
trance requirements are being raised by 
the liberal arts colleges, they will offer 
less help in the future than they do at 
present in arriving at a solution of the 
educational problems of the average 
high school graduate. 


Another alternative is the private busi- 
ness college and the vocational school. 
As a solution of the educational prob- 
lems of high school graduates these in- 
stitutions fall far short. They do not 
provide ‘the type of training that most 
high school graduates want, and in addi- 
tion, it would not be a good policy to 
send large numbers of students to these 
institutions where they would receive 
training in fields that are already over- 
crowded. Some graduates can be advised 
to enroll in these institutions, but the 
total number that will find the proper 
education here is not large. 


A third alternative for counselors to 
use in advising the average high school 
graduate about continuing his education 
is the general college of the university. 
This college is the only educational in- 
stitution in Minnesota which is attempt- 
ing to adjust its standards to fit the 
ability of the students which it re- 
ceives. In this college the high school 
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graduate of average ability can receive 
a general cultural education of two 
years’ duration set at a level which is 
within the ability range of most appli- 
cants. As a complete solution of the 
problem confronting us the general col- 
lege is inadequate. Our graduates are 
unwilling to enroll there for the follow- 
ing reasons. 1. The general college of- 
fers no vocational training, and most 
high school graduates feel that their 
education should be at least partially 
vocational in nature. 2. A stigma has 
been attached to attendance at this col- 
lege. 3. The cost is equivalent to that 
of the other colleges of the university. 
In spite of much urging, few of our 
graduates enter the general college if 
they can gain admission to the regular 
university even after they have been 
warned that their chance of competing 
successfully on the professional training 
level is negligible. 

After examining the opportunities 
which exist for advanced education and 
studying the success of the high school 
graduates‘in the institution which offers 
these opportunities, there seems to be 
no other conclusion to reach than that 
there is no satisfactory place at which 
the average high school graduate can 
continue with his education. Unless 
educational opportunities are provided 
for the average high school graduate, 
this situation will become more severe in 
the future as high schools adjust their 
procedures to reduce the elimination 
from high school due to low scholarship. 
In our own high school, by the expan- 
sion of the general course and the setting 
of scholastic standards in that course to 
fit the average pupil, we have been able 
in the past three years to reduce the 
elimination between the sophomore and 
senior years to 23 per cent in place of 
44 per cent. This retention of students 
means that the scholastic ability of the 
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average graduate of our school is lower 
than it was three years ago before this 
reduction of elimination was affected. 

An educational need as severe as the 
one under discussion here is not apt to 
be neglected indefinitely; therefore, 
either some institution already estab- 
lished will change its procedures to fill 
the need, or some new type of institution 
will arise from popular demand. Whether 
this need will be filled by a centralized 
institution like the state university or by 
the establishment of junior colleges at- 
tached to the public school systems or 
by a combination of both remains to be 
seen. 


Local junior colleges, which place the 
cost within the reach of more people, 
seem to offer the best opportunity for 
providing the necessary kind of training 
for the average high school graduate. 
However, to perform this function, the 
junior colleges must not follow the exist- 
ing scholastic pattern of higher educa- 
tion with its emphasis upon selection 
and training for the professions but 
must base their programs upon the 
educational needs of those who apply 
for admission with standards set to fit 
their student bodies. 


In Minnesota there are 12 junior col- 
leges ranging in size from a 25 student 
enrollment at Brainerd to one of 571 at 
Hibbing, with a total enrollment of 
2,783. These junior colleges, with few 
exceptions, conceive their main function 
to be that of pre-professional training of 
those who will later enroll at other in- 
stitutions to continue their professional 
training. Transfer from all of these 
institutions is accepted at the state uni- 
versity, and the courses of study in the 
' main are similar to those of the first 
two years of the university. There are 
a few terminal courses for specialized 
education such as the course in medical 
secretaryship at Rochester, the home of 
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the Mayo Medical Clinic; and some 
courses which prepare students for ex- 
ecutive and managerial positions in the 
mining industry are found in the junior 
colleges in the iron range cities. 

Selectivity and elimination are not as 
severe at these junior colleges as at the 
university. The reason, no doubt, is 
the desire for larger enrollments, but 
this situation can probably be con- 
sidered a temporary condition which 
will be changed as soon as the number 
of applications for admission increases. 
However, some high school graduates of 
average ability can at present manage 
to prolong their education in the junior 
colleges, although the courses available 
to them are of little value in helping 
them with their vocational and life 
needs. 


High school personnel people in Min- 
nesota who are concerned with the prob- 
lems of the high school graduate of 
average ability are keenly disappointed 
that the junior colleges were so quick to 
adjust themselves to the institutionalized 
system of higher education with its 
selectivity for the professions. Theirs 
was the opportunity to expand the educa- 
tional system to meet the needs of all 


youth. 


Junior colleges must seize this match- 
less opportunity to serve our American 
youth. Curricula must be expanded to 
include terminal courses on a nonpro- 
fessional level fitted to the ability of 
average high school graduates. Selection 
of the potential leaders on the profes- 
sional level must take its proportional 
place in the task of serving the many 
who now come to our schools and col- 
leges. Elimination must have no place 
in education that gives scope to all 
abilities, all gifts. Artisan and artist, 
scholar and salesman, all must have their 
rightful chance in the junior college of 
tomorrow. 
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Student Activities at Harrison-Stone-Jackson 
BILL E. DAVID* 


The administration of the Harrison- 
Stone-Jackson Junior College at Perk- 
inston, Mississippi, has attempted to or- 
ganize a selected program of extracur- 
ricular activities in which every student 
may have a part. It is a tradition at 
this college that students take a very 
active interest in the activity programs. 
In fact, students have been so eager to 
participate in all of these activities that 
the faculty has felt the necessity of aid- 
ing beginning students in selecting a 
balanced program. A great part of the 
guidance work in this college has been 
devoted to helping freshmen select their 
activity programs. Every freshman is 
urged to become a member of one re- 
ligious organization and at least one 
other organization. 

The different student organizations 
at this college are: 

Religious: YMCA, YWCA, Newman 
Club, Wesley Foundation, Baptist Stu- 
dent Union, Christian Endeavor. 

Music: Glee Club, Band, Orchestra. 

Miscellaneous: Student Council, whose 
functions are to plan wholesome and en- 
tertaining recreational and social ac- 
tivities for the students, hold student dis- 
cussions, and act in an advisory capacity 
to students. Phi Theta Kappa, a na- 
tional junior college honorary society, 
whose membership is limited to those 
students ranking in the upper 10 per 
cent in general scholarship. Dramatic 
Club, which gives training and prac- 
tice in public speaking, dramatics, and 
debating. International Relations Club, 


* Harrison-Stone-Jackson Junior College, 
Perkinston, Mississippi. 


affliated with similar college clubs 
throughout the country, aiming to pro- 
mote a better understanding of inter- 
national relationships. Language Club, 
composed of students who take a for- 
eign language and who are interested 
in promoting language study. Home 
Economics Club, composed of women 
who take home economics. Aggies 
Club, composed of men who take agri- 
culture. “P” Club, composed of all 
students who have made letters in any 
of the college athletics. 


All of the classes have strong central 
organizations and they, with their spon- 
sors chosen from the faculty, contribute 
much to student life. 


Each organization is sponsored by a 
faculty member. A definite schedule 
for business meetings is worked out each 
year. The period from 9 until 9:45 
each morning is set aside for confer- 
ences and student activities. During 
this period instructors and students have 
opportunity for conferences on any 
topic or problem that may arise. This 
time is also used for club meetings. This 
plan eliminates too many evening meet- 
ings that might interfere with the regu- 
lar study period, which is from 7:30 
until 10, five evenings of each week. 


In order to aid a student in wisely 
choosing his activities, the administra- 
tion believes the number of activities 
chosen by a student should have some 
definite limitations for the following 
reasons: 1. An excessive load of student 
activities will interfere with the stu- 
dent’s program of studies. 2. If one 
student undertakes more than he can 
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do well, the standard of excellence in 
performance will be lowered. 3. The 
opportunity offered for training in lead- 
ership should be distributed among a 
number of students. 


With these thoughts in mind, a point 
system has been worked out, which every 
student is asked to study before joining 
any organization. No student is ex- 
pected to select a program of activities 
that totals more than seven points. Since 
band, orchestra, glee club, various ath- 
letics, dramatics, and Perkolator (stu- 
dent yearbook) staff work require a 
good deal of the student’s spare time, 
not more than two of these activities 
should be selected by any one student 
even though the points total less than 
seven. 

POINT SYSTEM 
Mem- 


Vice- Sec. & ber 
Pres. Treas. ship 


2 3 1 


Pres 


Student Council 5 
Editor-in-Chief of 
Perkolator 5 
Business Manager of 
Perkolator 4 
Other officers of 
Perkolator 3 
YWCA 5 
5 
3 
3 
3 

















YMCA 
Newman Club_... 
BSU 
Wesley Foundation ___. 
Christian Endeavor... 3 
International 
Relations 3 
Phi Theta Kappa... 3 
Dramatic Club... 2 
Language Club... 2 
Glee Club 2 
Home Economics 
Club 2 
Aggies Club.___. 2 
“P” Club 2 
2 
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DUTCH DATES 


We wonder who are the seventeen 
Dodge City Junior College students who 
are willing to marry a man who has no 
property and who earns $60 a month. 
Or who it is who plans to find one with 
a car, furniture, home, and $1,000 be- 
fore marriage. 


The sociology class, not long ago, sub- 
mitted a questionnaire to the students 
to determine their attitudes toward the 
problems of morals, marriage, and eu- 
genics. From the question of dutch 
dates to how much a man should have 
before marriage, they finally succeeded 
in tabulating the student opinion of 
these things. 


To the question, “Do you object to 
going dutch on a date?” 195 answered 
yes, while 102 replied no. Evidently 
the girls ganged up on that one. 


Here are some of the questions with 
their answers: 


. Yes No 
Would stricter laws help the divorce 
problem? 145 67 
Do you believe in the college giving 
a marriage preparatory course?_.. 196 29 
Do you believe that economic secu- 
rity insures a happy marriage?_. 102 113 
Should your financial status affect 
the size of your family? 67 45 
Do you believe in remarriage? . 4 9 
Do you believe in young people, 
ages 16 to 20, dating steadily? _____. 120 128 
Should a wife follow a career of her 
own outside of the home? 37 6186 


It seems unanimously agreed that a 
man should own some property and have 
a bank account before marriage. We 
suspect, however, that there must be a 
few gold diggers among us when 27 
people expect a car, furniture, home, and 
$1,000 before taking the fatal step. 
We'll wager they were all girls.—Con- 
quistador, Dodge City Junior College, 
Kansas. 
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Guidance Toward Marriage and Family Life 


J. DUANE SQUIRES* 


For the last eight years the catalog of 
Colby Junior College has annually con- 
tained a statement concerning the ob- 
jectives in its so-called “Family Rela- 
tionships Program.” This program was 
instituted in the fall of 1933. The 1941 
issue of the catalog says: 


Homemaking is full of responsibilities. As 
one of the most exacting of all professions or 
vocations, it rightly deserves meticulous care 
and planning in preparation. The Family 
Relationships Program offers training in home- 
making and prepares for further work in the 
field of home economics. A personal inter- 
view at the College or at home is requested 
of each applicant. The number accepted for 
the program is necessarily limited to a small 
group of approved students. 


More than 150 students have passed 
through this particular program of study. 
They have gone into all varieties of ac- 
tivity. Many of them, probably a ma- 
jority, have married and are engaged 
in homemaking of their own. The 
college, therefore, is now able to pre- 
pare a tentative appraisal of the efforts 
it has been making for eight years, 
and to make a preliminary estimate as 
to the possibilities for effective guidance 
at the junior college level toward mar- 
riage and family life. 

It is a source of gratification to be 
able to report that on the whole the 
program seems to be functioning in 
actual life. No graduate of the Family 
Relationships Program, so far as the 
writer’s present knowledge goes, who 
has established a home of her own has 
failed in that endeavor as measured by 
such a familiar index, for example, as 


* Head of Department of Social Studies, 
Colby Junior College, New London, New 
Hampshire. 


the divorce court. On the contrary, in 
matters of domestic finance, marital ad- 
justment, religious harmony, and child- 
parent relationships these graduates are 
apparently living successfully. Whether 
that is simply because of their inherent 
sense, background, and character or 
whether it is in part at least owing to 
their training is a question basically 
subjective, and therefore impossible to 
answer dogmatically. We may be per- 
mitted to believe, however,—and indeed 
many oral and written communications 
afford confirmation for the view—that 
the training they underwent during their 
junior college years was distinctly help- 
ful. 

Nobody at the college claims any in- 
fallibility for the program; nobody re- 
motely believes that it is perfect; no- 
body fails to realize that it is only one 
preliminary solution to a tremendous 
challenge which yearly grows more im- 
portant. In a spirit, not of telling the 
reader, but of opening up together a 
little of a vast and significant area of 
modern college life, I shall set forth 
seven of the devices by which we at 
Colby Junior College seek to guide some 
of our students toward marriage and 
family life. 

First, we have a regular classroom 
curriculum. During the two years we 
require that the students take two full- 
year courses in English, a year course 
in Home Management and Technology, 
a year course in the Sociology of the 
Family, a year course in Psychology, 
and at least two elective year courses 
from the fields of Religion, Art, and 
Physiology. The remainder of the study 
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program is free electives, usually chosen, 
however, after conferences with the 
proper faculty adviser. The basic 
courses, those which are directed es- 
pecially at the problem of guidance to- 
ward marriage and family life, are the 
class in Home Management and Tech- 
nology, and the class in the Sociology 
of the Family. In each of these cur- 
ricular divisions we use textbooks, lec- 
tures, and recitations. But we go be- 
yond the traditional limits of these fa- 
miliar devices of instruction. In con- 
nection with the classroom work out- 
side speakers are frequently invited in 
to address the groups: a doctor of 
medicine talks on matters of sex and 
biology; a minister discusses the religi- 
ous significance of the home; an insur- 
ance expert explains certain elementary 
aspects of insurance which ought to be 
known to a homemaker. On occasion 
through the year we may invite to class 
sessions some married woman of poise 
and distinction who has made a con- 
spicuous success of her own marriage, 
and encourage an informal conference 
with the visiting wife and mother as 
director. 

Secondly, as a device over and above 
‘the classroom, we have frequent per- 
sonal conferences with the students in 
the Family Relationships Program. At 
these meetings, the instructor, having 
studied careful records from the regis- 
trar’s office made at the time of regis- 
tration, is able to talk freely and intel- 
ligently with the student. In a great 
many instances personal problems are 
brought forth and an effort is made to 
consider them honestly. One example 
illustrates what often may happen at 
such a conference. On a certain occa- 
sion a student stated that she was ex- 
tremely anxious to marry a young man 
who came from a religious background 
very different from her own. She was 
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told what studies of experts like Ernest 
W. Burgess of the University of Chicago 
have so clearly revealed: that, on the 
whole, marriages between people of 
similar sociological backgrounds have 
relatively the greatest chance of suc- 
cess. Only that and nothing more; she 
was advised to take time and think the 
thing out in all its implications. A few 
weeks later she told the instructor that 
she had decided not to marry this par- 
ticular man, but that she felt sure of and 
happy over her decision. These confer- 
ences are sometimes held as informal 
teas or social gatherings of small groups 
in the faculty homes, a mutually pleasant 
experience for teacher and student. 
Third, we encourage, and in fact re- 
quire, a very considerable amount of 
outside reading. This reading falls into 
three types: (a) selections from the 
strictly technical literature like the 
works of Ernest R. Groves, Una B. Sait, 
Ray Baber, Ernestyne Goodsell. M. F. 
Nimkoff, Burgess and Cottrell, and 
others; (b) portions of what might be 
termed more popular volumes like the 
biographies and autobiographies of such 
women as Lillian Wald, Josephine Baker, 
Margaret Sanger, that fascinating his- 
tory of anesthesia by Rene Filop-Miller, 
the works of Paul de Kruif, and varicus 
recent novels; (c) periodical literature. 
This last seems especially important. 
Many a student has found that articles 
in so-called “high-brow” magazines like 
Harper’s, the Atlantic Monthly, Current 
History, or the Survey Graphic have 
proved not only illuminating, but ex- 
ceedingly interesting. A few years ago 
one student said that the reading of a 
certain article was the most important 
event in her adult life. It led her to 
reject a course of conduct to which pre- 
viously she had almost made up her 
mind. In the flood of revelation as to 
what might have been, she was genuinely 
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moving in her expression of appreciation 
for what that particular reading had 
accomplished in her life. 

Fourth, we try to make clear to the 
students how the present high status of 
women and children in the United States 
has come about. We seek to show them 
the attainments of the great women 
pioneers in social progress since the time 
of Mary Wollstonecraft. In this effort, 
the Dictionary of American Biography 
is very useful. The sketches in that out- 
standing work of American scholarship 
are in many instances definitely interest- 
ing to the students. For example, the 
summaries of the accomplishments of 
19th century American women like Dor- 
othea Dix, Clara Barton, Sarah Josepha 
Hale, the Grimke sisters, Emma Willard, 
Susan B. Anthony, Mary Lyon, Frances 
Willard, Lucy Stone, Amelia Jenks 
Bloomer, Jane Addams, and many oth- 
ers never fail to grip the imaginations 
of at least some in the class. One stu- 
dent said with great earnestness that 
she wished to be as good a wife, a 
mother, and a citizen as had been Sarah 
J. Hale. Last year one of our classes 
made a special study of the 328 per- 
sons in the Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography whose birthplaces were in the 
state of New Hampshire. We sought to 
find the nature of the home life of these 
persons whom history has called great. 
Were they sprung from single-child or 
large families? Were they themselves 
parents of large or small numbers of 
children? What was the index of di- 
vorce in such a group? Through this 
investigation a number of young peo- 
ple of our generation have become fa- 
miliar with the home backgrounds of a 
goodly selection of eminent Americans 
of yesteryear. 

Fifth, we attempt each year to organ- 
ize one or more class projects more or 
less closely related to the idea of mar- 
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riage and family life. Last year we 
worked on two: (a) a study of modern 
American housing; (b) an examination 
of the problem of the consumer in our 
contemporary society. In the housing 
project we surveyed briefly the Euro- 
pean backgrounds of housing; then pro- 
ceeded to consider the efforts of pri- 
vate American initiative to work in this 
area; and finally examined with as much 
care as possible the efforts of public en- 
terprise. In the field of private endeavor 
we considered such housing experiments 
as Radburn, Chatham Village, the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance project now 
under way in New York, and pre-fabri- 
cated housing. Under public enterprise 
we studied the work of the New York 
City Housing Authority; the PWA ac- 
complishments; Greenbelt, Maryland; 
the U. S. Housing Authority; and the 
like. 

In the consumers’ aid project, simi- 
larly, we endeavored to become familiar 
with some of the recent attempts both 
by private and by public authorities. 
In the area of private enterprise we 
studied the programs of Consumers’ Re- 
search, Consumers’ Union, the Under- 
writers Laboratory, the Committee on 
Foods of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and the program now being 
worked out in such detail by the joint 
efforts of the Sloan Foundation and 
Stephens College, Missouri. In the area 
of publicly supported consumer aids we 
considered respectively local, state, and 
national agencies. By correspondence, 
contacts were made with several state 
boards of health, with the New York 
City Department of Weights and Meas- 
ures, with the Pure Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, with the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and other similar groups. The 
net result on the student minds was im- 
pressive: many remarked that they had 
never had any realization of how much 
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the governmental and other agencies 
were doing to help the homemaker. 

Sixth, in an effort to integrate the 
whole of our work and to contribute 
something to the entire life of the col- 
lege, every other year with the college 
health department we sponsor what is 
called a “Marriage Symposium.” This 
was last held over a weekend in March, 
1940, and will occur again in 1942. 
Thus each college generation will have 
one contact with such a meeting. Last 
year the sessions were attended by dele- 
gates from several women’s colleges in 
New England, and by almost the entire 
student body at the college, irrespective 
of whether they were members of the 
Family Relationships curriculum. Chief 
speakers on the programs were such 
men as Dr. James C. Janney of the Mar- 
riage Study Association of Boston; Pro- 
fessor Alexander Magoun of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Mrs. 
Grace Loucks Elliott of the national 
YWCA;; and the Rev. Mr. Burns Chal- 
mers, chaplain at Smith College. In 
many personal interviews these leaders 
brought help and counsel to individuals 
in the student group, while their public 
addresses drew an equally responsive 
reaction. In questionnaires after the 
symposium had ended, requesting a per- 
sonal statement as to the value of such 
a gathering in a program of guidance 
toward marriage and family life, the 
students’ verdict was unanimously in the 
affirmative. As a by-product of the 
gathering it may be noted that some of 
the students were sufficiently interested 
in the whole idea of marriage coun- 
selling centers to write for more infor- 
mation to such groups as those of Dr. 
Paul Popenoe in Los Angeles, of Dr. 
and Mrs. Abraham Stone of the New 
York City Community Church, and of 
Professor M. F. Nimkonff in Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Finally, after class work has been 
completed, after all the tutorial con- 
ferences are over, after all the outside 
reading has been done, after all the 
study of the past has been finished, after 
all the projects have been handed in, 
and after the Marriage Symposium has 
accomplished its work, the students are 
asked to complete their study by the 
preparation of a personal statement of 
belief. What, specifically, can they put 
into writing as a “Credo”? We ask them 
to organize their thoughts as to family 
life in general and their own future fam- 
ily life in particular under five heads: 
personal relationships, including habits; 
economic convictions; sociological con- 
siderations; feelings about sex and bi- 
ological matters; and psycho-spiritual 
aspirations. It is emphasized that these 
statements of belief are to be frank ex- 
pressions only for the instructor, not 
to be read aloud in class or commented 
upon publicly. After having perused 
them for several years, I can justly re- 
mark that if our students at Colby Junior 
College are typical—as I believe they 
are—the younger generation in the 
United States has a desire for marriage 
and family life, an intelligence of ap- 
proach, and a determination to succeed 
therein, that are wholly admirable. I 
find no trace at all of cynicism or de- 
featism, or moral collapse in the students 
who write these statements of faith. 

Of one thing I think we at Colby are 
fully convinced. In this day of war 
and totalitarian pressure on family life, 
in this era of confusion and perplexity, 
in this generation when the powers of 
knowledge and of science for good or for 
ill are more potent than ever before, 
the institution of the family is certainly 
as important as it has ever been. In 
America, at least, we emphatically desire 
that it may be preserved in the fullness 
of its democratic, equalitarian, indi- 
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vidual pattern of Christian monogamy. 
That objective is just as worthy of pre- 
paredness as are our coast-lines and our 
sea-routes of commerce. The young men 
and women of the junior college level 
are fully mature in the sense that they 
can and will appreciate guidance toward 
marriage and family life. Any well- 
balanced program of collegiate instruc- 
tion should include thoughtful effort in 
this direction. Only thus can we ex- 
pect to see improvement in the future 
social order. Only in this way can we 
be remotely hopeful that tomorrow’s 
children will be better than those of 
today. 


ON THE WRONG TRACK 

A report by the American Association 
of Junior Colleges that more students 
are studying business or secretarial work 
in the junior colleges of the country than 
any other vocational subject emphasizes 
a situation that needs the attention of 
parents and the vocational guidance spe- 
cialists. The opportunities for “white- 
collar” workers are already limited to an 
extent that makes it inevitable that many 
of these young people will face disap- 
pointment when they finish school and 
start the search for a job. If the junior 
colleges were the only schools teaching 
such subjects the numbers enrolled for 
the courses would not add greatly to the 
problem. But they represent little more 
than a fraction ot the young people pre- 
paring themselves for office jobs... . 
Forestry, a growing development, in the 
South especially; floriculture, horticul- 
ture, general agriculture and other fields 
that are not now crowded ought to offer 
opportunities more attractive than some 
of the more commonplace vocations such 
as bookkeeping, stenography, typing, of- 
fice assistant, salesman and the like— 
Editorial in Jacksonville, Florida, Times- 
Union. 
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Institutions such as Bismarck Junior 
College and the Dickinson State Teach- 
ers College list no great names in the © 
educational world on their faculties. 
Their teachers, while competent, have 
not attained great distinction. In con- 
trast, the University of Chicago lists the 
names of many educational greats. 


Yet these little schools—and hundreds 
of others like them—render a service 
which is far more important than that 
performed by the great endowed institu- 
tions, for they cater to the children of 
the poor, offspring of the common people. 


Last year a study at the Dickinson 
school showed that the average student 
spent a dollar a day and this amount 
covered all expenses. Costs at the Bis- 
marck Junior College probably were 
even less. 


In reporting the Dickinson study, off- 
cials commented that attendance at the 
University of Chicago costs more than $1 
a day for tuition alone. Thus the small 
school meets a need in a way which 
more famous institutions cannot hope to 
match.—Editorial in Bismarck, North 
Dakota, Tribune. 


IDAHO IMPROVEMENTS 


Contemplated for construction in the 
1941-42 biennium at Idaho Southern 
University is a new $175,000 pharmacy 
and chemistry building, according to a 
report just issued by the Idaho state 
planning board, giving a six-year pro- 
gram of procedure for the state of 
Idaho. Improvements to be made at a 
later date include another men’s dormi- 
tory, an enlarged infirmary, a new lib- 
eral arts building, a residence on the 
campus for the executive dean, a new 
gymnasium, and construction of a mu- 
seum building as a replica of Old Fort 
Hall. 
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Consumption Economics in Junior College 
ALPHEUS MARSHALL* 


The recent increased interest in the 
consumer approach to the study of eco- 
nomic problems gives added significance 
to an analysis of formal consumption 
courses in junior colleges. In view of 
certain changes in social attitudes, as 
represented in what is currently known 
as the consumer movement,! it is worth 
while to inquire whether the chief func- 


tions of terminal training and college 


preparation by the junior college can be 
realized without more attention than at 
present to consumer education. 


It is not the purpose of this study to 
determine definitely the extent to which 
the consumer approach to the study of 
economics is taken. There are many 
courses that stress consumer problems 
and principles, but it is impossible to 
gather reliable data that will serve as a 
basis of judgment in distinguishing be- 
tween formal and informal units of 
study. However, during the last ten 
years a number of formal consumption 
courses, non-technical in nature, have 
been introduced into the curricula of 
junior colleges and other institutions 
that analyze and describe the economic 
scene from the viewpoint of the con- 
sumer. Many of these courses aim at 
practicability and emphasize the need 
for the development of techniques in the 
management of one’s income; others are 
more theoretical and deal with social 
attitudes and objectives. 





* Associate Professcr of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 

1 Kenneth Dameron, “The Consumer Move- 
ment,” Harvard Business Review, Spring Num- 
ber, 1939, pp. 271-89; “The Consumer Move- 
ment,” Business Week, April 22, 1939, pp. 
40-52. 


What is consumption economics? 
“Broadly speaking, it is a matter of 
emphasis. ... More narrowly defined, 
consumption econcmics is the study of 
the consumption of wealth and income.” 
It cannot be considered another dis- 
cipline, but there are good reasons for 
considering the subject matter of con- 
sumption in separate courses. The jus- 
tification is that too often instructors 
lose sight of the fact that consumption 
is the main purpose of all productive 
effort; in addition, a consumer viewpoint 
is often necessary in order to point out 
consumption principles and problems. 


In the following designation of con- 
sumption courses we have been guided 
by several considerations: (a) the title 
of the course; (b) the catalog descrip- 
tion of the course; and (c) the economic 
rather than technical emphasis in the 
course. Acknowledgedly, many courses 
that stress the position of the consumer 
are not included in our list of formal 
consumption economics courses. In fact, 
one of the chief limitations to this and 
many other similar studies lies in the 
difficulty of securing accurate and com- 
plete data concerning the subject matter 
and techniques of course offerings. 
There are reasons for believing, how- 
ever, that the formal introduction of 
consumption courses points to an appre- 
ciation of the need for emphasizing the 
problems of economic welfare. 





2 For a more complete definition and descrip- 
tion of consumption economics offerings in 
institutions of higher learning in the United 
States, see Alpheus Marshall, “College Courses 
in Consumption Economics,” Journal of Mar- - 
keting, July, 1940, pp. 26-34. 
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A survey of the course offerings of 
339 of 442% junior colleges in the 
United States shows that there are only 
66 courses that may be labelled as 
consumption economics. These courses 
are offered in 50 junior colleges in 25 
states.4 The instituticns in 23 states 
have no offerings at all, but 3 of these 
states have no junior colleges. Califor- 
nia is far in the lead in courses, with 
21 offerings in 14 colleges; Tennessee 
follows with 4 colleges, and Virginia 
and Missouri have 3 each; 5 other states 
have courses in 2 colleges. 

The courses are usually offered in 
three departments. Home economics 
divisions account for 42 courses, com- 
merce and business administration de- 
partments for 15 courses, and economics 
departments for 9 offerings. The course 
titles, and the number of times each is 
offered, are as follows: 


Number 
of 

Titles Courses 
Consumer Economics, Consumer Prob- 
lems, and Consumer Education________. 21 
Household Management 17 





Economics of the Home 
Income Management, Family Finance, 
and Budgeting 
Buymanship 
Textile Economics... 
Food Economics 
Housing 


Standard of Living 


Total 
The courses in the first group differ 


very slightly. They are less theoretical 
and more practical than when offered in 
four-year colleges and universities. In 
the latter institutions, these and other 
consumption courses are usually based 
on a prerequisite of two years of college 
work, but in junior colleges all curricula 
may be completed in two years. The 
economic system, as it appears to Con- 
sumers, is usually described in this first 
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type of course, much attention being 
given to the imperfect functioning of 
competitive forces and the need for con- 
sumer education. The courses usually, 
but not always, appear in economics and 
business administration departments. 


Only those Home Management courses 
have been included in the survey which 
most nearly appear to stress economic 
implications of consumer household 
problems rather than the technical and 
social aspects of management. Courses 
of this nature and those entitled Eco- 
nomics of the Home are always offered 
in home economics departments. The 
latter offering very definitely stresses 
economic principles and problems asso- 
ciated with household matters. 


The most practical offerings are those 
in Income Management and in Buyman- 
ship, most often given in home economics 
departments but often offered in busi- 
ness administration departments. The 
first named course concerns itself witn 
the proper allocation of family income 
as well as with the techniques and knowl- 
edge necessary to more economical liv- 
ing. Buymanship is the counterpart of 
a course in salesmanship and demands 
an analysis of both principles and meth- 
ods of getting the most for one’s money. 





4 Arizona: Gila, Phoenix; California: Chaf- 
fey, Lassen, Los Angeles, Holmby, Marin, 
Sacramento, Modesto, Oceanside-Carlsbad, San 
Mateo, Santa Ana, Santa Rosa, Stockton, River- 
side, Yuba; Colorado: Colorado Woman’s, 
Pueblo; Connecticut: Larson, Junior College of 
Connecticut; Jllinois: Blackburn, Frances 
Shimer; Jowa: Graceland: Kansas: Fort Scott; 
Kentucky: Nazareth; Maryland: National 
Park; Massachusetts: Bradford; Minnesota: 
Concordia; Mississippi: Whitworth; Missouri: 
Flat River, Stephens, William Woods; New 
Jersey: Centenary; Vew Mexico: Eastern New 
Mexico; New York: Finch; North Carolina: 
Brevard, Lees-McRae; Ohio: Dayton YMCA; 
Oklahoma: University Preparatory; Pennsyl- 
vania: Harcum, Penn Hall; Tennessee: Freed- 
Hardeman Southern, Martin, Ward-Belmont; 
Texas: Hardin, St. Philips; Virginia: Black- 
stone, Virginia Intermont, Stratford. 
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Such courses as Textile Economics and 
Food Economics give primary considera- 
tion to the relative costs of different 
textiles and various kinds of food with 
reference to consumer preference and 
usefulness and slightly less emphasis to 
more technical aspects of food and cloth- 
ing consumption. These courses appear, 
of course, in home economics depart- 
ments, as do the offerings in Housing 
and in Standards of Living, the chief 
aims of which are to develop fundamen- 
tal conceptions of home appreciation and 
of living standards. 


The following conclusions can be 
drawn from this study: Formal courses 
in consumption economics are not given 
in at least 81 per cent of the junior 
colleges. A large number of the courses 
we have designated as consumption eco- 
nomics (that is, the 17 offerings in Home 
Management) are partly technical as 
well as economic in nature; this means 
that our definition of consumption eco- 
nomics is rather inclusive. The study 
does not attempt to point out the extent 
to which consumption problems are con- 
sidered in other than consumption eco- 
nomics courses in business administra- 
tion, economics, and home economics 
departments; acknowledgedly, the con- 
sumer viewpoint is frequently taken in 
teaching many other courses. Although 
the number of consumption courses has 
increased greatly during the past decade, 
a large number of institutions with oth- 
erwise well-developed curricula have 
given practically no attention at all to 
consumer education as an aid in carrying 
out the chief functions of the junior 
college. It is safe to predict, however, 
that within a few years the consumer 
approach to the study of economic prob- 
lems will be given the consideration 
which it deserves. 
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GETTING MARRIED 

Students at Eastern New Mexico Col- 
lege think of getting married “con- 
stantly,” according to one answer sub- 
mitted in a survey conducted by 
Therman Harris, assistant professor in 
social science, among the members of his 
classes. 

Conducted in a study of the problems 
of home and marriage, the survey re- 
vealed that boys questioned are primar- 
ily interested in good housekeepers and 
good cooks, while co-eds want husbands 
with good physical and mental health 
and good appearance. 

Asked “When are you thinking about 
marrying?” one student replied, “con- 
stantly.” Girls expect more of their 
husbands than men do of their wives, 
the survey indicated, for the girls listed 
forty traits desirable in men, while the 
boys listed only thirty desirable in 
women. 

Girls demand these things, in the 
order of their frequency: good physical 
and mental health, good appearance, 
financial capability, ambition, intelli- 
gence and religious feeling. 

Boys insist that girls: be good house- 
keepers and good cooks, have interests 
like their husbands’, be neat and reason- 
ably good-looking, and be intelligent and 
interested in the home. 

Other requirements of wives were that 
they refrain from smoking and drinking. 
Requirements for husbands that girls 
think the least of proved to be whole- 
some philosophy, fair-mindedness, same 
age as wife, love of in-laws, and good 
memory. 


DEATH OF PRES. GREGG 
Word has just been received of the 
death of President G. A. Gregg of 
Shorter College, Arkansas, which oc- 
curred last summer. President Gregg’s 
place has been filled by the appointment 


of J. H. Clayborn. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE CONFERENCE 

More than 500 representatives of 
higher educational institutions from 41 
states attended the National Conference 
on Defense called at Washington, D. C., 
February 6 by the National Committee 
on Education and Defense. Included 
were some 50 junior college represen- 
tatives. 

At the morning session important ad- 
dresses were given by Isaiah Bowman, 
president of Johns Hopkins University; 
Paul V. McNutt, administrator of the 
Social Security Agency; Karl T. Comp- 
ton, president of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; General Lewis B. Her- 
shey, representing the Federal Selective 
Service Administration; Frederick Os- 
born, chairman of the War Department 
Committee on Education, Recreation, 
and Community Service; and Francis J. 
Brown, executive secretary of the Sub- 
committee on Military Affairs. 

In the afternoon seven section meet- 
ings were held, one of them being de- 
voted to junior colleges. In the evening 
the chairmen of these sections made 
10-minute reports, and an address was 
given by John D. Biggers, director of 
production in the Federal Office of Pro- 
duction Management. It is planned to 
publish the proceedings of the confer- 
ence for later distribution. 

Meanwhile the summary of the junior 
college section, as presented at the eve- 
ning session by C. C. Colvert, North- 
east Junior College, Louisiana, is given 
here. 


Forty representatives were present from 15 
states from Vermont to California and Illinois 
to Mississippi from most of the principal types 
of junior colleges. 


There was a pronounced feeling that the 
junior colleges have not been represented ade- 
quately in many phases of the defense program 
for some of which they are peculiarly fitted. 

There was also a strong feeling that junior 
colleges should promote a program of training 
in emergency nursing, first aid, and recrea- 
tional activities for women. These fields are 
now being covered in some junior colleges 
with the cooperation of other agencies such as 
the Red Cross. 

Other programs which the junior colleges 
can foster for total defense include a broad 
program in consumer education, as one junior 
college is doing, and also training for better 
citizenship. Another junior college reported 
a canvass of its own students to help discover 
their own abilities and their most appropriate 
place in the various aspects of defense 
activities. 

There was much discussion as to how the 
junior colleges could participate more effec- 
tively in Federal funds now available for 
defense programs. Definite and urgent need 
was expressed also for additional Federal funds 
for training junior college youth in the voca- 
tional fields for national defense. 

The junior colleges have an opportunity to 
cooperate with the senior colleges to carry out 
specific training for defense, especially in 
junior engineering and technical fields, as is 
so effectively being done by one junior college 
in connection with one of our large privately 
controlled universities. 

The civil pilot training now operating suc- 
cessfully in over 200 junior colleges was men- 
tioned most favorably as being a worthy project 
which ought to contribute materially to an 
important reservoir of pilots prepared for a 
more specialized army, and navy training. The 
‘group expressed disappointment at the appar- 
ent attitude of the army in declining to recog- 
nize the face value of this training in prepara- 
tion for advanced army training and gratifica- 
tion at the attitude of the navy in giving 
recognition to the training. The opinion was 


that the civil pilot training program ought 


to be continued without reduction but that 
the age limit for the primary course be reduced 
to 18 years and freshman standing. 

The feeling was that, if the Office of Educa- 
tion is to be given the responsibility for 
preliminary training of 25,000 army pilots, 
many of the junior colleges are well equipped 
to assist in carrying out this program. 

The suggestion was made that it is not 
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necessary nor desirable to reduce the age limit 
for selective service to 18 years of age. 


On Friday, February 7, the Executive 
Committee of the National Committee 
held an all day session, followed on 
Saturday by a meeting of the entire com- 
mittee representing some 60 national 
educational associations. The Execu- 
tive Secretary represented the American 
Association of Junior Colleges at this 
meeting. 





ENGLISH COUNCIL 

A special junior college section was 
a feature for the first time of the thir- 
tieth annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, held in 
Chicago November 21-23, 1940. Neal 
M. Cross, Menlo Junior College, Cali- 
fornia, was chairman of the committee 
on program arrangements and presided 
at the session. “The Unique Privileges 
and Responsibilities of the Junior Col- 
lege English Instructor” was the sub- 
ject of the paper presented by Marjorie 
Mitchell, president of Cottey College, 
Missouri. T. H. Trimble, Herzl Junior 
College, Illinois, spoke on “Business 
English in the Junior College.” “Langu- 
age Instruction in the Junior College” 
was discussed by two instructors from 
Stephens College, Missouri—Roy I. 
Johnson and Hugh McCammor. The 
final paper was presented by Ruth Good- 
rich, Fort Dodge Junior College, Iowa, 
on “Teaching Literature in the Junior 
College.” 





SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

For the junior college section of the 
meeting of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals held at Atlantic City, 
February 26, the following program was 
announced: 

“The Program of the Private Junior 
College in the Present Crisis” by Con- 
stance Warren, president, Sarah Law- 
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rence College, New York; “A Post- 
School Program—N.Y.A. Resident Cen- 
ters and Passamaquoddy” by Mark Mc- 
Closkey, Division of Recreational and 
Community Activities, New York City; 
and “The Part of the Terminal Junior 
College in Meeting Youth Needs” by 
Harl R. Douglass, director of the Col- 
lege of Education, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colorado. 





SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 

Two sessions were held of the newly 
organized Southern Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges at Memphis, Tennessee, De- 
cember 10, 1940. At the afternoon ses- 
sion addresses were given by Dr. Er- 
nest V. Hollis, of the American Council 
on Education, on “Importance of Pre- 
service Education of Junior College 
Teachers,” and by Dr. Doak S. Camp- 
bell, Peabody College, on “What Con- 
stitutes Good Junior College Teaching?” 

At the evening dinner, attended by 75 
persons, the principal address was given 
by Dr. Walter C. Eells, Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, who discussed “Ter- 
minal Education in the Junior College.” 
Dr. Eells gave an illustrated address on 
other phases of terminal education at 
the general session of the Southern As- 
sociation, December 12. 

At the business session in the after- 
noon, Richard G. Cox, Gulf Park Junior 
College, Mississippi, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association, and Curtis V. 
Bishop, Averett College, Virginia, sec- 
retary. 





NORTH CENTRAL MEETING 
The annual banquet of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Junior Colleges, held 
in connection with the Chicago meeting 
of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, will be 
given at the Stevens Hotel on Thursday 
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evening, March 27. An address by a 
prominent speaker, election of officers, 
and the adoption of a constitution will 
be features of this meeting. 

To keep in touch with the intricacies 
of the junior college movement, to par- 
ticipate in the spreading activities of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, and to keep informed as to the 
national defense requirements and ap- 
propriations, a large representation is 
requested. 

WALTER B. SPELMAN 
Secretary 
Morton Junior College 
Cicero, Illinois 


CONNECTICUT CONFERENCE 

The midwinter meeting of the Con- 
necticut Junior College Conference was 
called to order at the Junior College of 
Commerce in New Haven on Thursday, 
January 16, by the chairman, President 
E. E. Cortright of the Junior College of 
Connecticut. In spite of the bad 
weather, 15 representatives from eight 
institutions were present to discuss 
plans for the annual meeting in May 
and to consider means of strengthening 
the Conference. 

Committees were appointed to plan a 
program and to draft a constitution for 
the Conference. Francis H. Horn, Jun- 
ior College of Commerce, was elected 
secretary in place of Mrs. Anita L. 
Simpson, New London Junior College, 
who had found it necessary to resign. 
The spring meeting of the Conference 
was set for May 10 or 17 at New Lon- 
don Junior College. 

Francis H. Horn 
Secretary 


NEW ENGLAND STANDARDS* 


The original “Minimum Requirements 


* By Milton D. Proctor, Westbrook Junior 
College, Portland, Maine, Chairman. 
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for an Acceptable Junior College” was 
prepared for the New England Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
in 1929, at a time when the junior col- 
lege was little understood in this section 
of the country. It failed to conform to 
approved junior college procedures and 
contained little real junior college phil- 
osophy. When I first encountered this 
document I was impressed with the idea 
that the committee which prepared it 
had taken the senior college standards 
and chopped them down to what they 
considered the stature of a junior college. 


A revision has been made at the re- 
quest of the Committee on Institutions 
of Higher Education of the New England 
Association. A careful study of other 
standards was the first step. The Mary- 
land and Connecticut standards proved 
to be very helpful in the preparation of 
a tentative draft. This draft was sub- 
mitted to the presidents of the junior 
colleges which are members of the As- 
sociation. Each of these administrative 
officers made constructive suggestions 
and, after a large amount of corres- 
pondence and organization of material, 
we had a set of standards which was 
submitted to the members of the Com- 
mittee on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion, all of whom were executive officers 
of senior colleges except the writer. The 
opinions of this group were co-ordinated 
and a final draft drawn up. This draft 
was presented to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Association and approved, 
and a motion was passed to have the 
proposed “Minimum Requirements for 
an Acceptable Junior College” submitted 
at the annual meeting on December 6. 
Prior to this meeting a copy was mailed 
to each delegate by the Secretary of the 
Association. With the approval of the 
junior college presidents, of the Com- 
mittee on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion, and of the Executive Committee, 
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the new standards were adopted without 
debate or comment. 

The first three introductory para- 
graphs below outline very briefly the 
philosophy which prevailed in the estab- 
lishment of new standards for the evalua- 
tion of junior colleges in New England. 
In keeping with the best practices in 
other regional associations the new 
standards are essentially qualitative 
rather than quantitative. It is our hope 
that these standards will be helpful in 
evaluating junior colleges on the basis 
of the total arrangements and practices 
which these institutions have set up for 


realizing their avowed purposes. 
6 * + 


Minimum Requirements for an Accept- 
able Junior College 


A junior college should have clearly defined 
educational objectives. It will be judged by 
the effectiveness of its various curricula in 
realizing its objectives, the adequacy of its 
physical plant, the preparation and experience 
of its faculty, the administrative leadership it 
affords, its financial ability to carry out the 
purposes it has set, and its provisions for ad- 
mitting students who are well qualified to 
benefit from its offerings. 

The statements below are minimum require- 
ments for all acceptable junior colleges. These 
requirements are designed to insure high edu- 
cational standards but not to limit the scope 
of purpose or to encourage uniformity among 
the junior colleges of New England. The in- 
formation blank is comprehensive, in order 
that the applicant may present the total ar- 
rangements and practices for realizing the 
avowed purposes of the institution in question. 

As a general rule the application of a junior 
college for membership in the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
will not be considered until a period of at 
least two years has elapsed after the gradua- 
tion of its first class. 

General Control. The general control of a 
junior college should be the function of a 
board of trustees, and the college should not 
be privately owned and/or operated for profit. 

Faculty. The faculty of a junior college 
should consist largely of instructors whose 
primary interest is sound and inspiring class- 
room teaching, rather than research. In the 
strictly academic fields the faculty should 
show a high percentage of instructors whose 
formal education includes at least one year of 
graduate study beyond a baccalaureate degree. 
In all cases there should be evidence of ade- 
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quate preparation, successful experience, and 
teaching efficiency. 

The ratio of the number of students to the 
number of faculty members above the grade 
of assistant should not exceed 20 to 1. 

The junior college should arrange the teach- 
ing schedule so that the total load per week 
of each instructor shall vary according to the 
subject taught, but in no case should this load 
exceed 18 class hours or their equivalent per 
week. Extension work, evening school classes, 
work in other institutions, regularly assigned 
weekly conference hours and administrative 
duties should be taken into consideration in 
determining the total weekly load. 

The number of students in a laboratory class 
should not exceed the number for which ade- 
quate facilities are at hand nor, when judged 
by the nature of the subject matter, the number 
that an instructor can handle effectively. In 
general, this number should not exceed 30 in 
each section. 

Program of Studies. The junior college 
shall offer at least two years of instruction 
beyond the secondary school level, and al- 
though it may offer curricula of a general, 
cultural nature, adequate to the needs of 
students who do not intend to continue their 
formal education beyond the two years of 
college, it must offer one or more curricula 
to fulfill adequately one or more of the follow- 
ing functions: 

A. Transfer function. To prepare students 
for advanced standing in other colleges or 
universities of recognized standing. 

B. Preprofessional function. To prepare 
students for entrance to professional schools 
of recognized standing which require for ad- 
mission one or two years of college work. 

C. Exploratory function. To offer a con- 
centration and continuity of courses in one or 
more curricula to give the student an oppor- 
tunity to explore his interests and abilities in 
the field of creative arts or in other fields, so 
that he may plan intelligently for the con- 
tinuation of his educational program. 

D. Terminal function. To prepare students 
to enter the vocations or the semiprofessions 
which require more education than can be 
provided on the secondary school level but 
which do not require four years of education 
on the college level. 

Junior colleges performing the first three 
of the above functions should offer instruc- 
tion in at least the five fields of English, mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, social sciences, and 
natural sciences. Junior colleges performing 
the terminal function in a highly specialized 
field should require in each curriculum, be- 
sides technical preparation, an adequate gen- 
eral, cultural background, consisting of courses 
in the fields of English and social science 
and, in certain curricula, natural science. 

Requirements for Admission. As a general 
practice a junior college should demand for 
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admission the satisfactory completion of a 
four-year course in a secondary school ap- 
proved by a recognized accrediting agency, or 
the equivalent of such a course. The major 
portion of the secondary school course ac- 
cepted for admission should be correlated as 
far as possible with the curriculum to which 
the student is admitted. 

Requirements for Graduation. A junior col- 
lege should require for graduation the equiva- 
lent of 60 semester hours, exclusive of physical 
education, that is, two years of college work 
as evaluated at present, with such further 
scholastic qualitative requirements as are 
necessary to the attainment of its objectives. 

Recognition by Other Institutions. The jun- 
ior college which undertakes the first three of 
the above-mentioned functions should be able 
to present evidence that its work has been 
recognized by colleges, universities, and pro- 
fessional schools of approved standing. It 
should also be able to present evidence that 
its terminal curricula have prepared students 
adequately for the vocations and semiprofes- 
sions. 

Guidance Program. The junior college should 
have a definite program for determining the 
intellectual capacity of all of its students. 
Further provision should be made for measur- 
ing special aptitudes of the students as a 
basis for educational and vocational guidance. 

Activities Program. The junior college 
should provide opportunities for a well-regu- 
lated program of such student activities as are 
necessary to meet the cultural, social, and 
physical needs of its students. 

Library. The junior college should have a 
professionally administered library, adequate 
to the effective realization of its stated educa- 
tional objectives. 

The library should contain at least 4,000 
volumes, exclusive of public documents, so 
distributed that the various curricula under the 
stated objectives are each provided with ade- 
quate reference material. 

The extent to which the library is actually 
used by both students and faculty; the num- 
ber, the variety, the recency of publication, 
and suitability of the books; the sufficiency of 
space set aside for quiet study and leisure- 
time reading; the accessibility of other library 
materials, such as periodicals and newspapers; 
and the amount of the annual appropriation 
for new books are the factors which will be 
considered in judging the adequacy of the 
library. 

Physical Plant. The material equipment 
and upkeep of the junior college, including its 
lands, buildings, classrooms, laboratories, and 
apparatus for the teaching of all laboratory 
subjects should be sufficient to insure efficient 
operation. The physical plant should be ade- 
quate to provide safe, sanitary, and healthful 
conditions, as judged by modern standards. 
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Finance. The junior college should be able 
to submit evidence of sound financial struc- 
ture and operation over a period of at least 
three years. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 

In the list of “Doctors’ Theses Under 
Way in Education, 1940-41” compiled 
annually by Carter V. Good of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and published in 
the January issue of the Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, appear seven titles 
dealing with the junior college field. 
Below are given in order the name of 
the student, title of his dissertation, in- 
stitution at which the study is being 
carried on, and name of the professor 
directing it. 

ALLEN, Myron S. “Community Aid in 
Meeting Guidance Needs of Junior College 


Students.” University of Southern California. 
Lefever. 

BRADLEY, BuRKE W. “The Adult Education 
Responsibilities of the Junior College.” Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Carpenter. 

Cross, NEAL. “Studying Student Library 
Needs in the Menlo School and Junior Col- 
lege.” Stanford University. Cross. 

Harrincton, B. C. “The Development of 
Junior Colleges from Private Secondary 
Schools.” Columbia University. Evenden and 
Tewkesbury. ° 

Hitton, WALLaceE A. 
Education at the Junior College Level.” 
versity of Missouri. Carpenter. 

PETERSON, Harotp. “Junior College Re- 
quirements and College Majors. University 
of California. Williams. 

Woo tr, Maurice D. “A Study of the Rela- 
tionship of Home Adjustment to the Behavior 
of Girls in Stephens College.” University of 
Missouri. Germane. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE GROWTH 

Between 1938-39 and 1939-40 enroll- 
ments in junior colleges which are mem- 
bers. of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars increased more 
than three times as much as enrollments 
in all institutional members of.the As- 
sociation and more than four times as 
much as in the universities, according to 
a:detaited report made by Fred L. Kerr, 
Registrar of the University of Arkansas, 
for the Association’s Committee on Spe- 





“Some Functions of 
Uni- 
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cial projects. The 43-page report is 


published as a special supplement to the 
Association’s Journal. Following is the 
number of institutions in each group 
reported and the percentage growth for 
one year: 











Number Per cent 

1940 growth 
All types 683 3.1 
Junior colleges 63 9.8 
Teachers colleges 78 6.2 
Professional schools... 41 4.7 
Liberal arts colleges_____. 328 3.3 
Universities 173 2.3 





Total enrollments in member institu- 
tions increased from 981,911 to 1.- 
012,826. 





RADIO COURSES 


No less than 538 colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States are offering 
one or more courses in some phase of 
radio work, according to a report re- 
cently issued by the United States Office 
of Education. 


In this 46-page mimeographed report 
14 types of courses are distinguished, 
represented by the symbols given below: 


. General Course in Radio 
Radio Program Planning and Production 
Education by Radio 
. Radio Script Writing 
Radio Announcing 
Radio Newscasting 
. Radio Dramatics 


B. 
C. 
D 
E. 
F. 
G 
" Radio Music 
J. 
K 
& 
M 
N. 


> 


Radio Station Management 
Radio Advertising 

. Radio Engineering 
Television 


. Radio Law 
Sociological Aspects of Radio 


Included in the list are the following 
35 junior colleges, with indication of 
types of courses offered using the sym- 
bols defined above, and names of indi- 
viduals who should be addressed by 
anyone seeking further information. 


California Polytechnic Junior College, B. G. 
Eaton; A,H,K. 
Centenary Junior College, New Jersey; Ellen 
. Crouch; A. 
Colorado Woman’s College; Helen R. Rob- 
- inson; K. 


Compton Junior College, California; Jesse 
E. Hathaway; G,K. 

Cumnock Junior College, California; Jose- 
phine Dillon; F. 

Dodd College, Louisiana; A. 

Frances Shimer Junior College, Illinois; 
George E. Hoffman, D,G. 

Gila Junior College, Arizona; William C. 
Kauffman; A,G,H. 

Glendale J unior College, California; B. L. 
Grifing; A,F. 

Grays Harbor Junior College, Washing- 
ton; A. 

Itasca Junior College, Minnesota; Delwin 

Dusenbury; A. 

La Sierra College, California; L. H. Cush- 
man; A,K. 

Little Rock Junior College, Arkansas; Dell 
P. McDermott; G. 

Long Beach J unior College, California; 
Edith Hitchcock; F. 

Marjorie Webster Junior College, D. C.; 
Florence McCracken; B,D, 

Marin Junior College, California; cS & 
Cherry; K. 

Modesto Junior College, California; Leon- 
ard I. Bartlett; A. 

Mount Saint Joseph Junior College, Ken- 
tucky; Nora M. Hallesey; G,H. 

National Park College, Maryland; Helen 
Hughes; A. 

National University, D. C.; Howard Leroy; 


Phoenix Junior College, Arizona; Donald F. 
Stone; B,D,G,H,K,M. 

Pasadena Junior College, California; N. V. 
Parsons; A,B. 

San Francisco Junior College, California; 
L. Hollingsworth; A. 

Sacramento Junior College, California; Ver- 
non Mickelson; B,D. 

San Jose Junior College, California; Harry 
Enewright; A,D.E.I,K. 

San Mateo Junior College, California; H. E. 
Redeker; A,E,G,I. 

Santa Monica Junior College, California; 
S. M. Hayden; E,G 

Southeastern University, D. C.; Joseph E. 
Keller; M. 

Southern Junior College, Tennessee; R. W. 
Woods; K. 

Stephens College, Missouri; Sherman P. 
Lawton; A,B,D. 

Ventura Junior College, California; B. 
Richardson; A.G.K. 

Virginia Junior College, Mississippi; Mary 
E. Asseltyne; A.C,D, 

Waldorf College. Towa; J. M. Mason: B. 

Weber College, Utah; H. A. Dixon: C. 

YMCA College. Davton. Ohio; William Y. 
Conrad; A,B,D,E,G,J,K. 





10,000 ENGLISH THEMES 
Examination of 10,000 English test 
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themes of junior college students has 
convinced Dr. Harvey Eagleson of the 
California Institute of Technology, that 
they constitute an “amazing and unutil- 
ized source of information on American 
home life and opinion.” 

For him they are the “poll of all polls” 
on what Mr. and Mrs. John Citizen of 
the USA are thinking about and doing. 

“A poll published recently,” Dr. 
Eagleson said, “revealed that the ma- 
jority of Americans are not in favor of 
double movie features. I knew that as 
an established fact two years ago from 
reading junior college English test 
themes.” 

A few of the facts about present-day 
American thought and trends which Dr. 
Eagleson has established from his read- 
ing of the 10,000 themes are as follows: 


The radio has become the chief source of 
entertainment and popular education. 

There is a growing boredom among house- 
wives. 

The family income is inadequate for com- 
fortable and civilized living. 

The American public is becoming increas- 
ingly tolerant and liberal in its religious 
views, but church-going is declining. 

Taste, in interior decorating, is decidedly 
improving. 

Knowledge of proper dieting is increasing. 

There is a hopeful indication that a better 
knowledge of child training, based on the 
best principles of modern psychology, grad- 
ually is penetrating the American home. 

Dr. Eagleson said the themes reveal 
that the reason why housewives are be- 
coming increasingly bored is that the 
modern household devices have so 
speeded and simplified housework and 
have been disseminated so widely among 
all classes that the housewife has hours 
of leisure for which she has not been 
educated or prepared. 

Dr. Eagleson believes that the students 
of junior colleges represent a perfect 
cross-section of American social and eco- 
nomic life. He feels their English test 
themes constitute a veritable reservoir of 


treasure for educators and others who 
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want to know just what is going on in 
the average mind in this country now. 





THE NEW PARIS JUNIOR COLLEGE* 


Paris Junior College in Paris, Texas, 
is today an outstanding example of the 
success and worth of the municipal jun- 
ior college movement. The college came 
into being officially in the summer of 
1924, when the board of the Paris city 
schools voted to establish a municipal 
junior college for Paris and north 
Texas. A faculty was chosen that sum- 
mer, and in September 1924, 93 students 
registered for work. Recitation rooms 
were provided in the north wing of the 
high school building. After one year 
there, the college opened for work in its 
own structure, the old Paris Post Office 
Building, which had been remodeled. 
Here, one block from the main part of 
the city, Paris Junior College, “the only 
college in the world with an all-concrete 
campus, continued to grow. 


This growth was so great that by 1935 
more than twice as many students as 
the building could well accommodate 
were using it. Something had to be 
done to relieve the crowded condition. 
The citizens of Paris realized this fact. 
And in November 1937, the first step 
toward a new junior college building 
was taken when the Junior College Dis- 
trict, composed of the municipality of 
Paris and four polling boxes outside the 
city limits, was validated as a separate 
unit from the Paris Independent School 
District. The board of trustees of the 
Paris Independent School District was 
to continue to serve as the board for 
the College District. 


Members of the Paris and Lamar 
County Chamber of Commerce asked 
for the privilege of circulating petitions 





* By Imogene Bentley, Instructor in English, 
Paris Junior College, Paris, Texas. 
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calling for an election in the Paris Jun- 
ior College District to vote bonds for the 
erection of a new junior college build- 
ing. The voting date was set for Tues- 
day, November 30, 1937. The bond 
issue, which provided that the Paris 
Junior College District should issue 
bonds not exceeding $200,000 for the 
construction of a new junior college 
plant, carried. 

After considering 10 building sites, 
the board chose a 3914-acre tract, a mile 
and a half from the heart of the city on 
one of the main highways. The site is 
high and has natural drainage. The 
all-concrete campus was to give way to 
a beautiful, spacious campus. 

In the fall of 1939 government aid 
was secured, under the Works Progress 
Administration, and was divided into 
three units: (1) ground improvement, 
(2) gymnasium, (3) main building. 

Tuesday, November 14, 1939, ground 
was broken for the main building. Less 
than one year later, September 1940, the 
building was sufficiently near completion 
for the college to open in its new home. 
The building, which faces north, is mod- 
ern in design. It is made of reinforced 
steel and concrete painted white. The 
front entrance leads into the auditorium. 
Behind the auditorium is the students’ 
recreation room, which will be used as 
a banquet hall and for dancing. In the 
west wing across from the auditorium 
are offices, classrooms, and laboratories 
for bookkeeping, typing, sewing, and 
cooking. In the east wing there are 
other offices, classrooms, and labora- 
tories for photography, agriculture, 
general science, chemistry, biology, 
physics, drafting,.and art. In the cen- 
tral corridor joining these wings are the 


offices of the president, the registrar, and 


the business manager, and the library 
with all-open. stacks, the. bookroom, and 
more classrooms.. Upstairs .over the 
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main entrance there are three large of- 
fices, a projection room, a large class- 
room, and private studios for the music 
department. In the basement there are 
storage rooms and a cafeteria. In all 
there are 11 laboratories, 10 classrooms, 
and 10 offices. Plans are now being 
drawn for an observatory which will be 
located on the highest part of the roof, 
over the stage in the auditorium. 

The gymnasium will resemble the 
main building in design. It will have 
a basketball floor, bleachers, dressing 
rooms and shower facilities, a room for 
corrective exercises, and a bowling alley. 

In addition to these buildings there 
is an NYA workshop, built by the NYA 
group, already completed. This build- 
ing not only accommodates the Paris 
NYA shop, but serves the college as a 
workroom for the class in farm mechan- 
ics and shop. Two other buildings have 
been approved and soon will be con- 
structed by the NYA. One is a five- 
room house for the superintendent of 
buildings and grounds. The other will 
be a two-story structure, whose lower 
floor will be used as a radio workshop 
by the NYA group, and the upper floor 
as living quarters for boys employed in 
the agriculture program. 


Also to be located on the campus is 
Noyes Stadium. This stadium was made 
possible by a gift of $10,000 from C. H. 
Noyes, Paris financier. The plans for 
the stadium and other campus improve- 
ments, a project to cost $105,000, are 
now in Washington awaiting presiden- 
tial approval. The stadium is to have a 
seating capacity of 6,000. 

Thus the old Paris Junior College 
with a first-year registration of 93 stu- 
dents, a made-over building, and an 
all-concrete campus, has been replaced 
by a new Paris Junior College with a 
registration this year of 500, housed in 
a half-million dollar plant. 
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TERMINAL LIBRARY COURSE* 

Citrus Junior College, California, is 
one of the first junior colleges to offer 
a terminal or semiprofessional course in 
the library field. Because of the small 
size of the college and, consequently, the 
special need for economical assistance 
to the librarian, this course was organ- 
ized on a flexible, adaptable basis. Ob- 
viously the Carnegie Foundation and 
large enrollments are budget assets for 
the larger junior colleges; smaller in- 
stitutions must make self-adjustments. 

The Citrus library course is not en- 
tirely an orientation process for those 
needing information in the use of ref- 
erence books and similar information 
for additional college work. Further- 
more, it is not exclusively designed for 
professional library training as an ulti- 
mate objective. Primarily, the course 
is semivocational. It has been instru- 
mental in helping students get jobs in 
college libraries to help pay their col- 
lege expenses. Also it has helped sev- 
eral get part time work in the neigh- 
boring public libraries; or it may serve 
as a good recommendation for NYA 
students who wish to do library work. 
Several of our students have had these 
part-time jobs or “junior” placements. 


The course at Citrus may be adjusted 
in subject content and in the number of 
units to suit the student’s needs. Credit 
may be proportioned from one to six 
units for a year’s work. The instruc- 
tion is highly individualized although 
there are lecture periods; laboratory 
hours are arranged to suit the student. 
The course prepares one to do jobs 
which require some experience and train- 
ing in the simpler processes without 
specialized technical skills in cataloging, 
counseling for bibliographies, or guid- 





* By Irene M. McLeod, Librarian, Citrus 
Junior College, Azusa, California. 
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ance in reading. Such a terminal course 
has a definite place for the young people 
of the community who do not go to 
college beyond the sophomore year. 


ENGLISH FOR EASIER LIVING 

“English for the Amiable” by Mar- 
garet H. Levinson appeared in the April 
issue of the Junior College Journal. 
When this writer read it, she wanted to 
stand up and shout, “Hurrah! Some- 
one has finally recognized the average 
groups and charted a course for them.” 
It is a good idea and a well-developed, 
very workable plan. It will help to 
make life more enjoyable for all regis- 
trants accepting the opportunity. 

Could a terminal course in English 
techniques be so developed as to make 
for greater satisfactions on the part of 
the students taking it? If “knowledge 
is power,” it must follow that discom- 
fort comes from not-knowing. This is 
as applicable to speaking and writing 
as it is to social usage. Considerable 
experience with “amiable” high school 
pupils and ‘a year as a reader of the 
English papers of college students, 
graduate and undergraduate, have 
pointed the way for this outline. It is 
to be hoped that its use will make for 
easier living. 

I. Letter Writing 
A. Friendly letters 
B. Business letters 
II. Invitations 
A. Informal 
B. Formal 
III. Miscellaneous Social Correspond- 
ence 
A. “Bread-and-butter” 
letters 
B. Thank-you notes 
C. Congratulatory notes 
D. Condolence letters 
IV. Punctuation Review 
A. End punctuation 


notes or 
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VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 
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B. Comma 

C. Quotation marks 
D. Semicolon 

E. Colon 

F. Dash 


. Capitalization 
. Paragraphs 


A. Written 
B. Oral 
Sentences 
A. Use 
1. Declarative 
2. Interrogative 
3. Imperative 
4. Exclamatory 
B. Form 
1. Simple 
2. Compound 
3. Complex 
Diagrams 
A. Sentence pictures—form tests 
B. Reed and Kellogg basic form 
or pattern 
Reading for Oral Reports 
A. Newspapers 
B. Magazines 


. Outlining Material Read 


A. Main ideas 
B. Memory jogs 
C. Report bases 
Written Reports 
A. Books 
B. Interest topics 
1. Hobbies 
2. Interesting men or women 
3. State histories 
4. Pioneer days, etc. 
C. Adventures 
1. Fishing trips 
2. Narrow escapes 


XII. Leisure Reading 


A. Magazines 
1. News 
2. Fiction 
3. Combination types 
B. Newspapers—kinds of news 


1. Local 


XIII. 


XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 


II. 


ITT. 


I. 

II. 
ITI. 
nv 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XI. 
XIII. 
XIV. 


XV. 
XVI. 


2. State | 

3. National 

Books 

1. Fiction 

2. Adventure 

3. Travel 

4, Biography 

Dictionary Use 

A. Pronunciation key 

B. Word classification and mean- 
ing 

Review of Parts of Speech 

Enunciation drills 

Parliamentary Practice 

A. Chairman’s duties 

B. Putting a motion 

C. Keeping records of meetings 

D. Order of business 
OPTIONAL SECTION 


C. 


. Social Graces 


A. Introductions 

B. Receptions 

C. Teas 

D. Musicals 

E. Formal dinners 

Posture 

A. Standing 

B. Walking 

C. Sitting 

Voice Study—improve speaking 


voice 
SUGGESTED TIME SCHEDULE 
Topic Weeks 
Letter Writing —....... 
Invitations 
Miscellaneous 
Punctuation 
Capitalization 
Paragraphs _.................--..------------- 
Sentences __..........--------.- 
Diagrams . 
Reading secaaeenieaieantatatamade 
REE Rep ere eenrerereree nn 
Written Reports 
Leisure Reading 
Dictionary Use 
Parts of Speech or Optional 
Section __.. 1 
Enunciation — % 
Parliamentary Practice stents a 
Epna MAE COLLIER 
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WILLIAMS LEAVES KEYSTONE 

Wilbur L. Williams, for the past six 
and a half years registrar of Scranton- 
Keystone Junior College, Pennsylvania, 
and for the first six years of that time 
also its dean, resigned at the end of the 
first semester. He was succeeded as 
registrar by Blake Tewksbury, formerly 
of the Rye Country Day School. In a 
reorganization last summer the func- 
tions of the dean’s office were divided. 
Sterling E. Hess was appointed dean of 
men while the functions of dean of 
instruction and dean of the faculty were 
taken over by the office of President 
Byron S. Hollinshead. Mr. Williams, 
who plans to continue in the college or 
junior college administration field, re- 
sumed graduate study at Harvard Uni- 
versity the second semester. This will 
be his final semester of required resi- 
dence at Harvard, where he is a candi- 
date for the doctorate in _ political 
science. Before coming to Scranton- 
Keystone with the organization of the 
junior college in June 1934, Mr. Wil- 
liams had been successively a lecturer 
in Columbia University, night telegraph 
editor of the New York Telegram, and 
editor of publications and research asso- 
ciate with the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, New York. 
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~ COLVERT AT HARDIN 

Dr. C. C. Colvert, dean of Northeast 
Junior College and president of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, was the guest of Hardin Junior 
College, Texas, January 10. He gave 
an address to students and faculty and 
participated in conferences with the staff. 


TEACHERS OF SPEECH 

At the recent meeting in Washington 
of the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech, the Executive Council re- 
elected Raymond P. Kroggel of the 
Missouri State Department of Education 
as chairman of its subcommittee on jun- 
ior colleges. 





FIRE LOSS AT COTTEY 

Missouri Hall, historic faculty dormi- 
tory at Cottey College, Missouri, was 
destroyed by fire believed to have been 
caused by defective wiring December 
26. The loss, estimated at between 
$25,000 and $30,000, was a result of 
the second major blaze at the college in 
three years. Firemen who answered the 
alarm found the interior of the building 
an inferno and were unable to do more 
than prevent a spread of the flames. All 
of the 13 faculty members who lived in 
the building. were absent for Christmas 
vacation, except President Marjorie 
Mitchell. Miss Mitchell suffered the loss 
of all her personal effects and the manu- 
script representing a large amount of 
work which she had completed on her 
doctoral dissertation. The building, 
originally built as a private residence, 


had been a landmark in Nevada for 45 


years. 





WESTBROOK PAMPHLETS 

Westbrook Junior College, Maine, has 
issued a special pamphlet “The Ter- 
minal Function of the Junior College.” 
It is the first in a series describing the 
various functions of a junior college to 
be published by the institution during 
1940-41. The second pamphlet will ex- 
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plain the preprofessional function; the 
third the exploratory; the fourth, the 
transfer; and the fifth, teacher training. 
These pamphlets are published to 
acquaint both counselor and layman 
with the unusual opportunities offered by 
the junior college in the training of 
young women for intelligent citizenship 
in a democratic state, and to show how, 
through its various functions, it meets 
adequately the needs of those it serves, 
from an academic, vocational, and social 
point of view. These pamphlets will be 
placed in the hands of counselors, ad- 
visers, deans, guidance directors, and 
principals in the preparatory schools and 


high schools of New England. 





PRESIDENT WUBBEN HONORED 

Horace J. Wubben, president of Mesa 
Junior College, Colorado, was elected 
vice president of the Colorado Educa- 
tion Association at the annual meeting 
held in Colorado Springs December 27. 
Mr. Wubben will become president in 
1942. He has long been active in Colo- 
rado education circles and for a number 
of years was connected with secondary 
schools in the state. He became presi- 
dent of Mesa College in 1936. The en- 
rollment at that time was 270. During 
the fall quarter just completed, 618 
students were registered. 





GLENDALE DEBATE INSTITUTE 

Glendale Junior College, California, 
sponsored, November 9, under the di- 
rection of J. D. Davis, a Speech and 
Debate Institute for colleges and high 
schools. The purpose of the institute 
was to bring together the students and 
coaches of the high schools and colleges 
of the state to participate in an early 
season discussion and study on the de- 
bate questions for “both educational 
levels. The program provided for au- 


thorities in the field of political science 
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and international relations to discuss for 
each respective section the debate ques- 
tion. The program also provided for a 
question box in which the students were 
given the opportunity of asking members 
of the faculty questions pertaining to 
the problem of debate. Student for- 
ums on debate technique, a coaches’ 
meeting, seminars in oratory, after din- 
ner speaking, extemporaneous speaking 
and radio were held. There was a total 
of 42 schools, high schools and junior 
colleges, colleges and universities in at- 
tendance, with a student participation 


of over 350. 





ARKANSAS LEGISLATION 

A group of Arkansas educators, meet- 
ing at Little Rock in January, approved 
a tentative draft of a proposed consti- 
tutional amendment which would create 
junior college districts and authorize 
the levy of a two-mill property tax to 
finance junior colleges free of tuition. 
The amendment, discussed with a group 
of legislators, will be proposed in the 
general assembly for submission at the 


1942 general assembly. 





GERMAN STUDENT’S RECORD 

At Bluefield College, Virginia, Peter 
Heller of Hicksville, N. Y., whose father 
was forced to flee from Germany a few 
years ago, made the highest average in 
the whole student body during the 
semester which has just closed. 





GREATER DICKINSON BANQUET 

Dr. William Mather Lewis, president 
of Lafayette College and chairman of 
the State Draft Board, was the speaker 
at the annual mid-winter Alumni Home- 
coming Dinner at Dickinson Junior Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, February 21, 1941. 
This event, known as the Greater Dick- 
inson Banquet, is more than 30 years 


.. old. 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 

A series of six pamphlets giving con- 
crete teaching materials on the defense 
of democracy has been prepared by the 
Educational Policies Commission at the 
request of the National Committee on 
Education and Defense. They are suit- 
able for use in high school and junior 
college classes. Titles are: Our Democ- 
racy, How May We Defend Democracy, 
Suggestions for Teaching American 
History in the Present Emergency, The 
Schools as an Arsenal of Democracy, 
How You Can Strengthen Democracy, 
and Documents of Democracy. For 
further information write to the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, 1201 Six- 


teenth Street, Washington, D. C. 





PENNSYLVANIA PLANS 
Plans are under consideration for or- 
ganization of a junior college in con- 
nection with the Perkiomen School at 
Pennsburg, Pennsylvania. Clarence E. 
Tobias, Jr., is headmaster of the school. 





NEW MUSIC CURRICULUM 

Lees-McRae College, North Carolina, 
will offer a full curriculum for students 
majoring in music for the session of 
1941-42. This will be the first time 
that such a curriculum has been offered 
by the institution. The courses are 
planned not only for those who may 
wish to terminate their musical educa- 
tion at the end of their senior year in 
the junior college, but also for those 
students who may wish to continue their 
music studies after graduation. The 
curriculum, as outlined, will be made up 
of required subjects in the human re- 
lations, expression, and physical and 
biological groups and will include har- 
mony, music theory, applied music, 
voice or piano, choir, music apprecia- 
tion, history of music, hymnology, con- 
ducting, and others. 
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DICKINSON LECTURES 

Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes, retired 
bishop of the Washington area of the 
Methodist Church, delivered the Michael 
Bond Rich Lectures at Willamsport- 
Dickinson Junior College, Pennsylvania, 
February 27 and 28. The lectures were 
established by a fund provided by the 
will of the late Michael Bond Rich, 
president of the board of directors of 
the Williamsport institution for many 
years. At the Thursday evening lecture, 
an oil portrait of Mr. Rich was unveiled 
and a memorial Orgatron complete with 
chimes presented by Mr. Rich’s children. 





ADULT CLASSES 

Much enthusiasm is reported among 
the adult citizens of Gainesville, Texas, 
over the new evening classes organized 
under the auspices of Gainesville Jun- 
ior College. The courses first organized 
were ones in English and in economics. 
Others followed in education, dietetics, 
and biology and chemistry for nurses. 





NYA TRAINING SCHOOL 
Bringing to Meridian Junior College, 
Mississippi, a modern phase of educa- 
tion will be the result of the construc- 
tion of a building for an NYA training 
school. The building will be three 
stories high and a block long. 





INSTITUTE OF CITIZENSHIP 

The third session of the “Institute of 
Citizenship” organized by Armstrong 
Junior College, Georgia, was held at 
Savannah February 6 and 7. Topics 
discussed included “Choice of a Voca- 
tion,” “Youth and Jobs,” “National De- 
fense and Jobs for Youth,” “Oppor- 
tunities in the Retail Trade,” “What 
Youth Hopes to Find in a Job,” “What 
Business Expects of Junior College 
Graduates,” and “The Teaching Pro- 
fession.” 
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OCEANSIDE GIFT 

Oceanside-Carlsbad Junior College, 
California, has recently received a note- 
worthy gift of minerals, semiprecious 
stones, and geological specimens to- 
gether with appropriate display cases 
from Thomas C. Exton, a local phar- 
macist. 





GREEN MOUNTAIN COURSES 


Three new terminal courses are 
planned at Green Mountain Junior Col- 
lege, Vermont, for next year. One is in 
library science to train librarians for 
small libraries in Vermont and other 
states and those who may become assist- 
ants in larger libraries. Another is a 
course in machine design and drafting. 
A third will be in merchandising and 
general business. 





MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 

At Northeast Junior College, Louisi- 
ana, announcement has recently been 
made of the establishment of two 
scholarships in memory of Mrs. Lillian 
Herron Williamson, assistant librarian 
at the college at the time of her death in 
July 1939. The memorial scholarships, 
which will cover all expenses of the re- 
cipients for tuition and books at the 
college, have been established by Fred 
Williamson of Baton Rouge, husband 
of Mrs. Williamson, and Dr. Paul H. 
Herron of Oak Ridge. The scholarships 
are to be awarded annually, beginning 
in 1941, to a graduate of Ouachita 
Parish High School for a year of study 
at Northeast Junior College and to a 
first-year student of the college for con- 
tinuing studies in the second year. 





LONG BEACH OFFERINGS 
Long Beach Junior College, Califor- 
nia, has added this semester four new 
courses in its evening division—adver- 
tising theory, community recreation, 
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contemporary problems, and composi- 
tion aesthetics. This brings the total 
number of courses offered in the eve- 
ning to 70. 





ORLANDO JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Under the auspices of the Board of 
Education of Orange County, Florida, 
plans are being developed for opening 
a publicly controlled junior college at 
Orlando next fall. Arrangements are in 
charge of Judson B. Walker, county 
superintendent. 





SHENANDOAH CONSERVATORY 


Shenandoah Conservatory of Music, 
located at Dayton, Virginia, was ofh- 
cially recognized by the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music as associate 
member at the seventeenth annual meet- 
ing of the association held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, during the Christmas holidays. 
The National Association is the only 
recognized accrediting agency in the 
United States for music schools and 
colleges of music. It now has an ap- 
proved list of 122 member institutions. 
Shenandoah Conservatory is affiliated 
with Shenandoah College but is not a 
part of it. In 1937, the Virginia State 
Corporation Commission issued a char- 
ter incorporating the conservatory as a 
music-degree granting institution. Dr. 
Wade S. Miller, who is president of the 
college, was elected president of the 
conservatory also. Mr. J. Edgar Ander- 
son, who was instructor of violin, was 
elected dean and director of the con- 
servatory. | 





GIFT OF PULPIT 


Chapel services dedicating the new 
pulpit given to Colorado Woman’s Col- 
lege by Cassius M. Immel in memory 
of Minerva Prickett Immel were held at 
the college January 10. 














CHICAGO MEETING 

This issue of the Journal went to 
press just prior to the twenty-first an- 
nual meeting of the Association at Chi- 
cago. A full account of the Chicago 
meeting will be published in the May 
issue which will be about three times the 
normal size. 





ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 

Sixty-eight per cent membership of 
eligible junior colleges in the Associa- 
tion as compared with 62 per cent at the 
same time last year and 56 per cent the 
year before is shown by an analysis of 
the data published in the 1941 Directory 
in the January issue of the Journal. The 
following table shows the number of 
junior colleges reported in each state, 
the number of members of the Associa- 


tion, and the percentage of membership: 
No.of Mem.of Pct. 




































































State Jr.Colls. Assn. Mem. 
District of Columbia... 11 ll 100 
Washington 8 8 100 
Nebraska 5 5 100 
New Hampshire —_... 3 3 100 
Vermont 3 3 100 
Arizona 2 2 100 
New Mexico 2 2 100 
Oregon 2 2 100 
Canal Zone 1 1 100 
Michigan 13 12 92 
New York 12 ll 92 
Illinois 24 21 88 
Maryland 8 7 88 
Pennsylvania : 24 20 83 
New Jersey ll 9 82 
Virginia 16 13 81 
Montana 5 4 80 
Connecticut 14 ll 79 
Tennessee 14 ll 79 
Arkansas . 9 7 78 
Missouri 24 18 75 
Ohio 8 6 75 
Idaho 4 3 75 
Maine > 4 3 75 
North Dakota 4 3 75 
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West Virginia 4 3 75 
Massachusetts ......._ 23 17 74 
Mississippi 22 16 73 
North Carolina 25 18 72 
Kentucky 14 10 71 
UNITED STATES... 610 414 68 . 
Kansas 24 16 67 
Utah 6 4 67 
Louisiana " § 2 67 
Minnesota 16 10 63 
Alabama 8 5 63 
California 64 37 58 
Colorado 7 4 57 
Florida 7 4 57 
Oklahoma 30 16 53 
Texas 43 22 51 
Georgia 20 10 50 
South Carolina ll 5 45 
Indiana 5 2 40 
Iowa 36 14 39 
Wisconsin 7 2 29 
South Dakota 4 1 25 


This record shows a distinct improve- 
ment over last year, but there is still 
room for further improvement. There 
are still 11 states including some with 
large numbers of junior colleges which 
have less than 60 per cent membership. 

When the 610 junior colleges are 
grouped by regional associations, the 
groups vary from 88 per cent to 58 per 
cent membership. A summary on this 
basis is given below: 














Regional No.of Mem.of Pet. 

Association Jr.Colls. Assn. Mem. 
Middle States _ 67 59 88% 
Northwest 25 21 84 
New England 47 37 79 
North Central _......_ 224 144 64 
Southern 183 116 63 
Western 64 3 





7 58 

Should not the membership of the 
Association include at least 80 per cent 
(488 institutions) of the 610 junior col- 
leges in the country? Or even 90 per 
cent (549 institutions)? State and re- 
gional groups are invited to consider 
their records as indicated by the data 
given above. 
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NEW BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By all odds the most important an- 
nouncement from the Secretary’s Desk 
this month is the publication March 1 
of the long awaited volume, The Litera- 
ture of Junior College Terminal Edu- 
cation, the first of a series of “mono- 
graphs” on terminal education. “Mono- 
graph,” however, is almost a misnomer, 
for the new publication is a substantial 
cloth-bound volume of 336 pages. 


This volume has been prepared by 
Miss Lois Engleman, librarian of Fran- 
ces Shimer Junior College, Illinois, and 
the Executive Secretary. Miss Engleman 
worked in the Washington office from 
March to September 1940 examining the 
extensive literature of the field and 
writing most of the abstracts. 


It is a summary of all important liter- 
ature on terminal education which has 
appeared in the past 40 years in books, 
monographs, theses, bulletins, periodi- 
cals, and miscellaneous publications. It 
contains more than 1,800 references to 
significant publications in the field of 
junior college terminal and semiprofes- 
sional education. 


References are carefully classified in 
more than 100 topical fields. Compre- 
hensive abstracts, up to 400 words in 
length, give the substance of the con- 
tents of each publication. This is a 
particularly important advantage for 
small junior colleges in which often orig- 
inal publications may not be available 
in the library. 


The volume is fully indexed by topic, 
by author, by source, by institution, and 
by curricula—thus facilitating ready 
reference and immediate use for a va- 
riety of purposes. It should be es- 
pecially valuable for education libraries, 
for general libraries, for research stu- 
dents, for summer sessions, and for 
workshop groups. 
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The price is $2.50, postpaid, with a 
discount of 20 per cent to members of 
the Association. Orders may be sent to 
the Association office, 730 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 





NEW DIRECTORY 

The new Junior College Directory 
1941 was published by the Association 
in January. It is a pamphlet of 32 pages 
which includes all of the directory of 
junior colleges and directory of junior 
college organizations which appeared in 
the January Journal and the analysis of 
junior college growth which was pub- 
lished in the February Journal. For 
the first time this comprehensive direc- 
tory has been distributed without cost 
to all members of the Association. To 
others it will be sold for 35 cents a 
copy, as long as the limited supply lasts. 
One junior college has ordered 100 
copies in order to distribute them to 
members of the board of trustees, ad- 
visory board, and others especially in- 
terested. 





“TERMITE EDUCATION” 

Why Junior College Terminal Edu- 
cation? is the title selected for one of 
the monographs of the Commission on 
Junior College Terminal Education 
which will be published in the near fu- 
ture. An order has already been received 
from a western state for one copy of 
Why Termite Education? 





SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


Three summer workshops on prob- 
lems of junior college terminal curricula 
will be conducted this summer at Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, and 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

Several scholarships (50 at Peabody 
and probably more in California) of 
approximately $40 to $50 each will be 
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given to junior college instructors to 
attend these workshops. A committee is 
being appointed by the president of the 
Association to choose from the list of 
applications the representatives from the 
various member institutions who are to 
attend the workshops with the help of 
the scholarship funds. 

No applications will be received after 
April 1, 1941. Selections will be made 
around May 1, 1941. Application forms 
for appointment were mailed the middle 
of February to all junior colleges that 
are members of the Association. 





NEW MEMBERS 
Several junior colleges have joined 
the Association since the revised mem- 
bership list, as printed in the January 
Journal, went to press. The following 
names should be added to the member- 
ship roll: 
Active Members 
Lincoln Junior College, Missouri 
George Williams College, Illinois 
Southeastern University Junior College, 
Washington, D. C. 
Associate Members 
Pace Institute, New York 
The Casements, Florida 





ACCREDITATION 

The Executive Secretary has been 
asked to serve on a Committee on Ac- 
creditation which has been appointed 
by the American Council on Education 
as an outgrowth of the accreditation 
conference held in Washington in Oc- 
tober. Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh of the 
University of Chicago is chairman. The 
committee will study the possibilities of 
a “master schedule” to avoid duplica- 
tion by agencies in securing information 
from institutions. It will endeavor also 
to ascertain the attitude of all institu- 
tions concerning future accrediting pol- 
icles and procedures. 


CODE OF ETHICS 

The Executive Secretary represented 
the Association on a special committee 
to formulate a code of ethics for edu- 
cational journals which held a meeting 
in Washington February 3, under the 
auspices of the Educational Press As- 
sociation of America. 





SUGGESTIONS TO AUTHORS 

Almost every month announcement is 
made of a new book or books of which 
junior college faculty members are au- 
thors. It will help the sale of your book 
as well as the advertising department of 
the Journal if you will suggest to your 
publishers the desirability of advertising 
your product in the Journal. 





DIRECTORY ERRORS 

In compiling the large amount of de- 
tailed material found in the annual Jun- 
ior College Directory and in working 
against a rigid deadline for publication 
in the January issue of the Journal, a 
few errors are almost inevitable. We 
are glad to-correct them as far as pos- 
sible. The follu:.°-g have been noted 
in the 1941 Director, : | 

Canal Zone Junior College. Substitute 
name of Roger C. Hackett as adminis- 
trative head for that of Sigurd E. Esser. 

Fullerton Junior College, California. 
Substitute name of Samuel H. Cortez as 
acting dean for that of R. E. Green. 

LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College, 
Illinois. Change name to LaSalle-Peru 
Junior College. 





It is certain that we will never main- 
tain our democracy unless we preserve 
and develop it in our local communi- 
ties. Here is the supreme task of the 
junior colleges. The junior college, 
barring a few exceptions, is a community 
institution ROBERT L. KELLY, in The 


-American Colleges and the Social Order. 
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WituiaM ATKINS GAGER, J erminal Busi- 
ness Mathematics in the Junior Col- 
lege. George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 1940. 
118 pages. 

The purpose of this study, a doctoral 
dissertation at Peabody College, is three- 
fold: first, to determine whether there 
is need for a terminal course in general 
business mathematics in the junior col- 
lege; second, to determine a tentative 
list of the most important business 
topics to serve as a nucleus for a junior 
college course in business mathematics 
in the event such a course should be 
offered; and third, to list the funda- 
mental mathematics principles involved 
in the topics selected. Pertinent data 
were secured from a study of the litera- 
ture, from the judgments of junior col- 
lege students, their parents, citizens and 
tourists at St. Petersburg, Florida, and 
state representatives of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, and 
by a study of junior colleges in all parts 
of the country. From these hundreds of 
judgments the author selects a tentative 
list of 46 important business topics and 
out of them takes 27 of the most im- 
portant to serve as a nucleus for the 
proposed terminal course in business 
mathematics. In view of the present 
interest in all phases of terminal educa- 
tion, junior college instructors in mathe- 
matics will find this study particularly 
timely and stimulating whether they 
agree with all of its conclusions or not. 
Ray Lyman WILBuR, Human Hopes. 

Stanford University Press, Stanford 

University, California, 1940. 367 


pages. 


In this group of 70 brief addresses 
and papers on education, citizenship, 
and social problems, the distinguished 
president of Stanford University brings 
a series of stimulating messages of 
counsel and inspiration, based on his 
rich and varied experience in educa- 
tional and national life. They cover 
the period from 1916 to 1940. Junior 
college instructors and administrators 
will be interested particularly in two in- 
formal addresses “Culture Does Not 
Mean Four Years” and “Shall the 
Bachelor’s Degree Be Awarded at the 
End of the Sophomore Year?” In the 
former he discusses the significance of 
the multiplying junior colleges and 
reaches the conclusion that “the good 
college must seriously consider three 
years beyond the junior college period 
if it wants to give a man what can 
justly be called today a cultural train- 
ing.” In the latter he advocates the 
abolition of freshmen and sophomore 
work in the universities and asks the 
question: “If we of the universities do 
not want our A.B. degree debased, why 
not encourage the junior colleges to 
grant the Bachelor of Arts degree, while 
we start in to run some real univer- 
sities?” 

Roy O. BILLettT, Fundamentals of Sec- 
ondary School Teaching with Empha- 
sis on the Unit Method. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1940. 671 pages. 
As an outgrowth of his study as a 

part of the National Survey of Secondary 

Education of the provisions made by 

secondary schools for individual in- 

terests and abilities of pupils, Dr. Billett 
has written this comprehensive volume. 
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It draws on biology and psychology to 
show why certain methods work and 
why others do not; it considers what 
kinds of learning and hence of teach- 
ing our schools must provide if our be- 
lief in the possibility of maintaining a 
democratic society is to be justified; it 
illustrates effective teaching in various 
fields of study; and it presents an il- 
luminating analysis of current proposals 
for the improvement of classroom meth- 
ods. The junior college is mentioned 
only incidentally, with data for the year 
1935-36. Separate chapters are devoted 
to discussions of current thought and 
practice in the fields of English, social 
studies, science, mathematics, foreign 
language, practical arts and business 
education, art and music, and health 
and physical education. 


Haren M. Apams, The Junior College 
Library Program: A Study of Library 
Services in Relation to Instructional 
Procedures. American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, and Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford University, 
California, 1940. 92 pages. 


This volume, based upon the author’s 
doctoral dissertation at Stanford Uni- 
versity, summarizes a detailed analysis 
of library conditions and practices in 
136 of the principal junior colleges of 
the country. It stresses the formulation 
of principles and programs which de- 
fine the relationship between library 
services and instructional procedures, 
between librarian and instructor, and 
between books and students. One sig- 
nificant chapter reports the four-year ex- 
perience of Menlo Junior College, Calli- 
fornia, in the development of its library 
along the lines recommended in this 
book. This concrete record of actual 
experience should be very helpful to 
librarians in other junior colleges alive 
to the problems of making their collec- 
tions of books and periodicals actually 


function in terms of student use—both 

curricular and recreational. A final 

chapter states compactly 26 “selected 

basic principles for a junior college li- 

brary program.” 

Henry I. WEITZEL, The Curriculum 
Classification of Junior College Stu- 
dents. Pasadena Junior College, Pas- 
adena, California, 1940. 88 pages. 


This little monograph is a summary 
of the author’s much more extensive 
(526 pages, mss.) doctoral dissertation 
at the University of Southern California, 
completed in 1933. It is based pri- 
marily upon analysis of the catalogs of 
406 junior colleges, dates not indicated. 
Extensive summaries are presented for 
35 groupings of junior colleges — by 
type, by location, and by sex of students 
admitted. Detailed reports on offerings 
in subdivisions of preparatory and 
semiprofessional fields are given for pub- 
lic junior colleges, for private junior 
colleges, and for the two groups com- 
bined. The author suggests as a criterion 
of the adequacy of number of curricular 
offerings two preparatory and four ter- 
minal curricula. The nearest approach 
to this standard in the 35 groups of 
junior colleges studied he finds among 
the junior colleges for women in the 
South. Based on 20 “postulates” the 
final chapter presents a “proposed com- 
prehensive junior college curriculum” in 
11 fields: arts and sciences, preprofes- 
sional, agriculture, art, commerce, edu- 
cation, home economics, mechanic arts- 
engineering, music, physical education, 
and general. 

Harry N. ROoseENnFIELD, Liability for 

School Accidents. Harpers, New York, 

1940. 220 pages. 


In this volume, the author who is a 
legal expert and member of the staff of 
the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, and who is also a university teacher 
of school law, gives concise, authorita- 
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tive guidance, drawn from actual court 
cases and opinions of state legal and 
educational officials, on the legal aspects 
of liability cases in the school. This is 
the first official handbook on student 
compensation cases to be published. Its 
purpose is twofold: (1) to provide 
school administrators with legal guid- 
ance, drawn from court cases and opin- 
ions of state legal and educational of- 
ficials, on how to avoid costly lawsuits 
arising from school casualties; and (2) 
to discuss specific problems of school 
operation which would eliminate many 
of the accidents that now occur. The 
book clarifies the whole disturbing prob- 
lem of negligence in the conduct of 
school activities and shows under what 
conditions the teacher, principal, super- 
intendent, school board member or 
trustee can be held personally liable for 
student injuries. 


Louis P. THorPE and Jay N. Hotuimay, 
Personality and Life: A Practical 
Guide to Personality Development. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
1941. 266 pages. 

The foundations of successful person- 
ality building are rooted in a compre- 
hensive understanding of human life. 
The authors attempt in this volume to 
present a non-academic, yet substantial, 
treatment of the psychological principles 
involved in a fundamentally sound pro- 
gram of improvement in both person- 
ality and social adjustment. The book 
is not addressed to scholars. It is ad- 
dressed to the younger college students 
who are eager to understand their own 
natures as well as how to avoid the pit- 
falls of psychological disorders. The 
junior author is instructor in psychology 
in Reedley Junior College, California. 
The suitability of this volume for a 
textbook is attested by the fact that the 
manuscript was tried out in junior col- 
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lege classes prior to its publication. Some 
of the challenging chapter titles: Who 
has a good personality? Is the adjusted 
life determined by reason? When are 
we emotionally mature? Psychological 
drugs. How can we become as others 
like us? Patching broken personalities. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Howarp M. Bett, Matching Youth and Jobs: 
A Study of Occupational Adjustment. 
American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1940. 277 pages. 

Peter Bios, The Adolescent Personality; A 
Study of Individual Behavior. D. Appleton- 
Century Co., New York, 1941. 517 pages. 

HERBERT BRUNCKEN, Subject Index to Poetry: 
A Guide for Adult Readers. American 
Library Association, Chicago, 1940. 201 
pages. 

Stewart, Harrat (Editor), Publicity Prob- 
lems. American College Publicity Associa- 
tion, Norman, Oklahoma, 1940. 182 pages. 

Harotp H. MAaYNarp, WALTER C. WEIDLER, and 
Orin E. Burtey, An Introduction to Busi- 
ness Management. (Third edition). Ron- 
ald Press Company, New York, 1941. 698 
pages. 

Frank H. McCtosxy, Joun S. Terry, and 
JonaTHAN F. Scott, What College Offers: 
Essays on the Subjects and Purposes of 
College Training. F. S. Crofts & Co., New 
York, 1941. 436 pages. a 

F. L. Merepirn, Hygiene. (Third edition) . 
The Blakiston Company, Philadelphia, 1941. 
823 pages. 

nemeen es Chancellor Kirkland of Van- 
derbilt. Vanderbilt University Press, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, 1940. 362 pages. 

EucEeNne W. Nrxon and Freperick W. Cozens, 
An Introduction to Physical Education. 
(Second edition, revised). W. B. Saunders 
Co., Philadelphia, 1941. 298 pages. 

LowELL THOMAS and BERTON BRALEY, Stand 
Fast for Freedom. John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia, 1940. 313 pages. 

Water L. WILuicaN and Joun J. O’Connor, 
Social Order. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York, 1941. 703 pages. 

Etta Woopyarp, Culture at a Price: A Study 
of Private Correspondence School Offerings. 
American Association for Adult Education, 
New York, 1940. 125 pages. 

MARGUERITE W. ZAPOLEON and LoutsE Moore, 
Selected References on Occupations for 
Girls and Women. Office of Educa- 
tion, Miscellaneous Publication 2518, 
Washington, D. C., 1940. 56 pages, mimeo- 
graphed. (221 references, fully indexed by 
occupations.) 
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3965. CHILps, EvELYN L., “Junior Col- 
lege Affiliation in California: In Pasa- 
dena,” American Journal of Nursing, 
25:906-7 (November 1925). 


Describes the effective correlation of 
college and hospital work made possible 
by attendance of nursing instructor in col- 
lege classes, frequent visits of college in- 
structor to hospitals, and use of hospital 
materials in projects. 


3966. CHRISTIAN EDUCATION MAGAZINE, 
“Yearbook Number, Board of Educa- 
tion M. E. Church South,” Christian 
Education Magazine, Vol. 14, No. 1 
(May 1924). 

Contains statistics on appropriations paid, 
amounts received by schools, and colleges 
participating in the Christian Education 
Movement, location, administration, equip- 
ment, permanent funds, budgets, academic 
data, and the like for the 28 junior colleges 
of the denomination. Similar information 
in yearbooks for May 1925, May 1926, 
August 1927, September 1929, July 1931, 
July 1933, July-August 1937, July-August 
1939. 

3967. CHRISTIAN EDUCATION MAGAZINE, 
“Our Church Schools . . . Junior Col- 
leges,” Christian Education Magazine, 
17:12-16 (November 1927). 


Paragraph summaries relating to occupa- 


tions of students enrolled in each of 14° 


junior colleges affiliated with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South. 


3968. CHRISTIAN EDUCATION MAGAZINE, 
“The Church and Its Colleges—Part 
Two: Facts from the Survey and Their 
Interpretation,” Christian Education 
Magazine, 26:34-46 (November-De- 
cember 1936). 





* This is a continuation of Bibliography on 
Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells (United 
States Office of Education Bulletin [1930], 
No. 2), which contained the first 1,600 titles 
of this numbered sequence. Assistance is re- 
quested from authors of publications which 
should be included. 





Includes information on junior colleges 
of Southern Methodism, noting accredita- 
tion, percentage of Methodist students en- 
rolled, income, expenditure and the like. 

3969. CHRISTIAN EDUCATION MAGAZINE, 
“College Finds Board of Associates 
Helpful,” Christian Education Maga- 
zine, 30:5 (November - December 
1940). 


Comment on experience of Junior Col- 
lege of Connecticut as reported in Junior 
College Journal for September 1940. 

3970. CLarK, J. LEon, “Louisiana’s New 
College,” Louisiana Schools, 11:37-8 
October 1933. 


Brief account of reorganization of South- 
eastern Louisiana College, formerly Ham- 
mond Junior College. 

3971. CLARK, KENNETH L., A Study of 
the Efficiency of Student Assistants in 
Teaching Typewriting in Junior Col- 
lege, Iowa City, 1937. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


3972. CLarRK, LEONARD ALVIN, An Anal- 
ysis of Certain Fundamental Charac- 
teristics of Public Junior Colleges in 
Towa, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1930. 
171 pages. 


, Unpublished Master’s thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


. 3973. CLark, E. P., “Expansion of 


Junior Colleges,” in Report of the 
President in Fourth Biennial Report 
of the State Board of Education, State 
of California, 1918-20, pp. 18-19. 

3974. CLEVENGER, A. W., “Training in 
the Field of Commerce from the Point 
of View of the Junior College,” Pro- 
ceedings of the American Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business, 
1938, pp. 139-46. 


“In spite of all that had been said and 
written about the terminal function of the 
junior colleges the original programs of 
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practically all of the junior colleges of 
Illinois made some provision for general 
education and included foundation courses 
for work to be continued during the junior 
and senior years.” 


3975. Coats, Marion, “Again the Jun- 
ior College,” American Educational 


Digest, 47:552. 
Editorial comment and summary of article 
by Marion Coats in the Forum. See No. 261. 
3976. CocaNnowe_ER, C. D., “Business Edu- 


cation on the Junior College Level,” 
National Business Education Quarter- 
ly, 6:15-17 March 1938). 


Description of the objectives and methods 
at Phoenix Junior College, Arizona. 


3977. Cote, O. D., “New Cooperative 
Film Library,” /daho Journal of Edu- 
cation, 22:7 (September 1940). 


Discussion of new service for schools of 
southwest Idaho under the auspices of Boise 
Junior College. 

3978. CoLEMAN, ALGERNON, An Ana- 
lytical Bibliography of Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching, Vol. II, 1932-37, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, University of Chicago 
Press, 1938. 561 pages. 

Entries 719-725 summarize studies of 
junior college curricula. 


3979. CoLEMAN, P. Evans, “A New Ap- 
praisal of the Cooperative Plan,” Jour- 
nal of Business Education, 9:13-14, 31 
(May 1934). 


Following a comparative study of the 
achievements of the 316 graduates in com- 
merce, from the University of Cincinnati, 
College of Engineering and Commerce, and 
the Columbia University School of Business, 
the writer states that the educational con- 
trol over student employment is superior 
under the cooperative plan, that the latter 
yields better business training, and a higher 
degree of success in occupational placement. 
Students who need to earn their way 
through college are urged to consider a 
school operating on the cooperative plan, 
and many college schools of commerce are 
likewise urged to adopt the cooperative 
plan as Riverside Junior College, California, 
and others in state have done. 


3980. COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRA- 
RIES, “A Nation-Wide Study of Junior 
College Terminal Education,” College 
and Research Libraries, 1:180 (March 
1940). 


Announcement of plans and financing of 
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study of general and vocational education 


at junior college level. 
3981. CoLorapo 31st GENERAL As- 


SEMBLY INTERIM COMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION, “Report of the Interim Com- 
mittee on Education,” Colorado School 
Journal, 52:12, 14-15, 18-19 (Feb- 
ruary 1937). 


One section of the report deals with the 


junior college (p. 14). ; 
3982. Corvin, A. O., “The Opportunity 


for Commercial Teachers in the Jun- 
ior College,” Balance Sheet, 17:147 
(December 1935). 


Editorial comments. 


3983. Coxvin, A. O., “What Can Busi- 
ness Education Do for the Consumer,” 
Balance Sheet, 18:388-391. 

3984. COMMERCIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE CiTy OF NEw YORK AND 
Vicinity, Summary of Research in 
Commercial Education, Eighth Year- 
book, 1937-38, Commercial Education 
Association of the City of New York 
and Vicinity, 1938. 173 pages. 

Contains bibliography of 15 items on jun- 


ior college commercial education. 
3985. Coney, DoNALp, “Books for Jun- 


ior Colleges,” Library Journal, 62:657 
(September 1937). 

Review of Mohrhardt’s List. 
3202. 

3986. Conrrey, A., “Some Aspects of 
Organization in the Junior College,” 
Catholic School Interests, 11:19-21 
(May 1932). 

A review of the aims and methods used 
in their attainment at Springfield Junior 
College, Illinois. ) 

3987. Cook, KATHERINE M., Public Ed- 
ucation in the Panama Canal Zone, 
U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 
1939, No. 8, Washington, D. C., 1939. 
63 pages. 

Includes statistics and description of the 
work of the Canal Zone Junior College, 
with -special emphasis on its cooperative 
training program. 

3988. Cook, NEIL E., “Carefree Compo- 
sition, “Arizona Teacher, 21:100-2, 
104. (December 1932). 


“Too many times a student theme is a 


See No. 
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systematic morgue of embalmed thinking. 
To vivify these thoughts is the function of 
true composition.” The instructor “must 
teach carefree composition in addition to 
thought-laden composition.” Based on 
author’s experience as Director of English, 
Phoenix Junior College, Arizona. 


3989. Cooper, WILLIAM JoHN, “Some 
Advantages Expected to Result from 
Administering Secondary Education 
in Two Units of Four Years Each,” 
Bulletin 28 of the Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, N.E.A., Oc- 
tober 1929. pp. 14-15. 


Abstract of article published in School 
Review, May 1929. See No. 308. 

3990. CoscravE, J. G., “What Is a Jun- 
ior College?” Parents Magazine, 15: 
24-25, 38, 81, 83 (August 1940). 

President of Finch Junior College, New 
York, gives many concrete examples to 
show that “these progressive two-year col- 
leges offer well-rounded terminal courses 
as well as preparation for more advanced 
education.” Special description of a ter- 
minal course in dramatic art. 


3991. CoTTRELL, DonaLp P., “Work 
Education on the Junior College 
Level,” Teachers College Record, 42: 
35-43 (October 1940). 


Considers present program, barriers to 
progress, the goal and some next steps, and 
five crucial problems. Devotes considerable 
space to report of the preliminary findings 
of the Commission on Junior College Ter- 
minal Education. 


3992. CowLinc, Mary E., “Teaching 
Art Appreciation,” Journal of Higher 
Education, 11:363-66 (October 1940). 


Based upon the author’s experience in 
experimenting with an introductory art 
course at Stephens College, Missouri. 


3993. Cox, PHitip W. L., and LANGFITT, 
R. Emerson, High School Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, American 


Book Company, New York, 1934. 689 
pages. 


Includes brief discussion of junior col- 
lege and 6-4-4 plan (pp. 17-19, 624). 


3994. Coy_e, Irvin F., “Financing Mis- 
souri Public Junior Colleges,” School 
and Community, 24:326-7 (November. 
1938) . 

3995. CROCKER, FLORENCE A., “A Jun- 
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ior College Broadcasts,” Proceedings 
of High School Conference, Novem- 
ber 1927, University of Illinois Bul- 
letin, Vol. 25, No. 35 (May 1928) pp. 


124-6. 


Paper presented at English Section. Rec- 
ommendation concerning English courses 
based on experience of La Salle Junior Col- 
lege, Illinois. 


3996. Crooks, MARGARET, “Student Rec- 
ords in Placement Work at Fullerton 
Junior College,” Journal of Business 
Education, 13:11-12 (January 1938). 

3997. Crooks, MARGARET, “Our Five- 
Year Student Follow-Up Plan,” The 
Business Education World, 20:745-7, 


847-9 (May and June 1940). 

Mention is made of the laboratory or 
directed office training students must re- 
ceive to be eligible for placement, but the 
first article is largely concerned with the 
follow-up plan and procedures. Copies of 
the first-year questionnaire card from the 
follow-up file, and a specimen final letter 
are reproduced. The second article out- 
lines the clerical activities involved, gives 
an example of a partially completed report 
sheet, and quotes extensively from gradu- 
ates’ opinions regarding probable course 
changes. 


3998. Crook, Pautine, “A Guide to 
Good Grooming: Hair, Brush-Up and 
Shine,” Forecast Magazine, October 
1939 to June 1940. 


Ten articles based on work at Stephens 
College, Missouri. “Hang Those Hang 
Nails, 55:402-4, October; “Confidentially,” 
55 :456-8, November; “What Are the Wild 
Waves Saying?” 55:516-18, December; 
“You Need Not Be a Flop,” 56:32-4, Jan- 
uary; “Winter Check-up,” 56:82-4, Feb- 
ruary; “Stre-e-etch As You Grow!” 56:136- 
8, March; “Your Best Friend Will Tell 
You,” 56:194-96, April; “Make a Face, 
Please,” 56:254-6, May; “For Sun Wor- 
shipers Only,” 56:314-18, June. 

3999. Cross, Neat M., “The Back- 
ground for Misunderstanding,” Eng- 
lish Journal, 29:366-70 (May 1940). 

Points out four reasons for failure of 
students to get generally-agreed upon mean- 
ings from literary selections. Based upon 
writer’s experience in class called “Intro- 
duction to Literature” in Menlo Junior 
College, California. 


4000. Cutp, L. O., “Business Training 
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at the Fullerton Junior College,” 
Journal of Business Education, 8:25-6, 
28, 33 (June 1933). 


The head of the commercial department 
tells of the cooperative development of 
completion or terminal courses in Fuller- 
ton Junior College, California. 


4001. Cup, L. O., “Office Practice in a 
Junior College,” National Business 
Education Quarterly, 3:28-30 (March 
1935). 


Relates the experience of Fullerton Jun- 
ior College, California, in presenting office 
training work. Cooperation of school and 
business authorities led to the establish- 
ment of a students’ saving bank, adequately 
furnished. 


4002. Cup, L. O., “A Modern School 
of Commerce,” The Business Educa- 
tion World, 16:613-15, 701-5, 781-83 
(April, May, and June, 1936). 


Description of the growth of the com- 
merce department of Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege, California, with report on the new 
commerce building, room needs based on 
actual course offering rather than antici- 
pated increase in terminal vocational work, 
furniture and equipment. The third ar- 
ticle is devoted to a consideration of the 
completion courses offered, with a detailed 
outline for the general business, bookkeep- 
ing, and secretarial courses. 


4003. Cup, L. O., “Business Education 
in the Public Junior College,” Balance 
Sheet, 22:102-06 (November 1940). 


Outlines development and purposes of 
public junior colleges in California. De- 
scribes laboratory methods and outcomes in 
four types of business education curricula 
as given at Fullerton Junior College, where 
more than 700 students are enrolled in one 
of these curricula. 


4004. CUNNINGHAM, W. F., “The Ameri- 
can Educational Ladder: II Second- 
ary Education,” Catholic Educational 
Review, 35:594-607 (December 1937) 


Reviews the status and objects of the 
junior college movement with its implica- 
tions for the Catholic system. Treats of 
both the preparatory and terminal pro- 
grams, predicts that the junior college will 
undergo great development in the next 
generation, but believes that the prophecies 
of the vocationalists and anti-intellectualists, 
that the junior college will doom the four- 
year liberal college to disappear, are ill- 
founded. 


4005. CurcIo, 
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Louis L., “Terminal 
French Course for College,” Modern 
Language Journal, 24:31-3 (October 
1939). 


“A two-year-college French program with 
a per se value which enables students to 
gain contact, in French with the whole of 
French literature under the guidance of a 
teacher who adds interpretation necessary 
to the full appreciation of the masterpieces. 
The ‘learning to read’ tool, itself not a 
terminal function, is thus utilized in gaining 
access to a great literature.” 


4006. CURRICULUM JouRNAL, “An In- 


stitute of Consumer Education,” Cur- 
riculum Journal, 9:180-1 (April 
1938). 


Notice of establishment and objective of 
the Institute of Consumer Education at 
Stephens College, Missouri. 


4007. Davipson, WiLuiAM J., “Signifi- 


cant Changes in Curriculum in the 
Church Related Colleges,” Educa- 
tional Association of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church Proceedings, 1935. 
Pages 58-66. 


Several aspects of curriculum changes 
are considered including those which affect 
the adaptability of the curriulum to the 
most valid and permanent needs of stu- 
dents. Among the examples cited is the 
Junior College of Centenary Collegiate In- 
stitute, which has “organized an admirable 
course in homemaking instead of the formal 
course in home economics.” 


4008. Davis, J. THomas, “Report of the 


Commission on Junior Colleges,” As- 
sociation of Texas Colleges Bulletin, 
Vol. 2, No. 2, pages 63-4 (July 15, 
1931). 


Reports no great development. Refers to 
annual meeting of American Association of 
Junior Colleges and the plans: for publica- 
tion of the Junior College Journal and 
gives Dr. Campbell’s summary of the ob- 
jectives of the junior college movement. 
Subsequent reports in Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 
3, page 56 (August 15, 1932); Bulletin, 
Vol. 2, No. 4, pages 72-5 (May 15, 1933) ; 
Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 6, pages 60-1 (May 
15, 1935). (Commission dissolved in 1935.) 


4009. Davis, J. THomas, “Some Educa- 


tional Policies of Tarleton College,” 
California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, 15:370-74 (October 1940). 
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A description of policies concerning the 
orientation of freshmen, the combination 
registrar-personnel office, administration of 
loan fund, classroom instruction, assembly 
periods, and the four-year plan at John 
Tarleton Junior College, Texas. 


4010. Davis, Wayne, “Consider the Jun- 
ior College,” Youth Today, pages 47- 
49 (1940 Annual). 


A condensation of a portion of the au- 
thor’s How to Choose a Junior College. See 
No. 3540. 


4011. Davison, Atvirpa R., A Prepro- 
fessional Program in Physical Edu- 
cation for Junior College Men, Los 
Angeles, California, 1940. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


4012. DEBRUM, JOSEPH, and MENDEN- 
HALL, JAMES E., “Consumer Educa- 
tion—Its Implications for Business 
Educators,” National Business Quar- 
terly, 8:17-20, 44-7 (May 1940). 

Includes reference to course at Stephens 
College, Missouri, and response of 87 stu- 
dents as to value of the institution. 

4013. DeEBruM, JosEePH, J'erminal Busi- 
ness Education in the Junior Colleges 
of the United States, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California, 1941. 117 pages. 
17 tables. 5 figures. 214 titles. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at Stanford 
University. Based in large part on ques- 
tionnaire returns collected by American 
Association of Junior Colleges’ Study of 
Terminal Education. Summarizes and dis- 
cusses chief data on curricula, staff, and 
other features for 189 curricula in business 
education field in 129 junior colleges. 

4014. DeFFeENBAUGH, W. S., “Criteria 
for Junior Colleges,” School Life, 26: 


62-3 (November 1940). 


Notice of Criteria for the Establishment 
of Public Junior Colleges in Kentucky. 
See Junior College Journal, 11:174-5 (No- 
vember 1940). 


4015. DELLINGER, RALPH A., A Study of 
the Teaching of History in the Public 
Junior Colleges of Kansas, Pittsburg, 
Kansas, 1933. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburgh, Kansas. 


4016. Derrick, J. O., “One Hundred 
High School Chemistry Projects,” 
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Journal of Chemical Education, 17: 
492-94 (October 1940). 


Instructor in chemistry at Junior College 
of Augusta, Georgia, furnishes a list of 
topics and references suitable for high 
school or junior college teaching aids and 
club programs. 


4017. DetcHen, Lity, a Record and 
Evaluation of Changes in the College 
of the University of Louisville, Sept. 
1930 to June 1935, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, 1936. 150-page manuscript. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at University 
of Louisville, Kentucky. Shows that in this 
reorganization there have been an 80 per 
cent turnover in senior college offerings 
and a 20 per cent turnover in the junior 
college offerings brought about by the with- 
drawal of courses of traditionally academic 
type and by the substitution of courses 
whose objectives, best characterized as of 
cultural, contemporary, integrative, func- 
tional, and vocational emphasis, previously 
had appeared but rarely, if at all, in the 
college curriculum. 


4018. Douciass, AUBREY A., “Recent 
Developments in Secondary Educa- 
tion in California: a Preliminary Re- 
port of the Cooperating Schools,” 
State of California Department of 
Education Bulletin No. 6 (October 1, 
1936). 51 pages. 


Includes report on experiment of the 
four-year Pasadena Junior College. 


4019. Douc ass, AuBREY A., “Fees and 
Deposits in Public Secondary Schools: 
Charges Made in Junior Colleges,” 
California Schools, 8:219-25 (Septem- 
ber 1937). 


Regards the situation in the junior college 
as serious, “if the list of fees and other 
student charges included in published cat- 
alogs are to be considered as indicating the 
extent of the practice of charging such 
fees and the almost unbelievable amounts 
charged to students for enrollment in pre- 
sumably free public schools.” 


4020. DoucLass, AuBREY A., “What’s 
Happening in California Secondary 
Schools,” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, 13:312-3 (May 
1938). 


Includes a report on business education 


at the San Bernardino Valley Junior Col- 
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lege under the George-Deen Act. 

4021. Douc Lass, AUBREY A., “The Sec- 
ond Junior College Conference,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 15:252 (April 1940). 

Brief report of conference at Los An- 
geles, February 15 and 16, concerned with 
problems of curriculums of general terminal 
education, and those of terminal vocational 
education, together with plans for this 


phase of the California junior college sur- 
vey. 


4022. DoucLass, AUBREY A., “A Study 
of California Junior Colleges,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 


tion, 15:328-29 (October 1940). 


History of California state study with 
special emphasis on work of the Subcom- 
mittee on Student Personnel. 


4023. DoucLass, AUBREY A., “Confer- 
ences Discuss Giving Junior College 
Credit for NYA Work,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 16: 


98 (January 1941). 
Reports action taken by California Com- 


mittee. i 





APPOINTMENTS |. 
IN 
TUNIOR COLLEGES 


THE STAFF of the American College 
Bureau is particularly well equipped to 
render effective service in counsel and 
placement of administrative and faculty 
personnel in junior colleges. Members 
of our staff have been closely associated 
with the development of the junior col- 
lege movement since its early days. In 
case of vacancy, we give careful study 
to the requirements of administrators 
and heads of departments. In the in- 
terest of the individual college admin- 
istrator or teacher, we make a careful 
study of your assets in order to promote 
your professional growth. We carefully 
analyze the requirements, both of the 
employing executive and those of the 
registrant seeking advancement, for the 
best interests of each. Our service is 
nation wide. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 
Lewis W. Smith, Director 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
July 7—SUMMER SESSION—August 15 











Registration Dates: July 2, 3 and 5 


STUDY IN NEW YORK THIS 
SUMMER AMID CULTURAL AND 
RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 





JUNIOR COLLEGE 

courses for teachers, supervisors, 
administrative officers, guidance offi- 
cers and other educational workers. 





Courses in a variety of educational 
fields including: Administration, super- 
vision and teaching in all subject- 
matter fields, and work in special areas 
such as Music, Fine Arts, Household 
Aris and Sciences, Fhysical £ducat.on, 
Business and Vocational Education, 
and Nursing Education. 
SPECIAL FACILITIES: Largest library 
on education in the world; a dis- 
tinguished faculty; laboratory school, 
low-cost residence and dining halls; 
individual attention and advisory serv- 
ice; facilities of a great university; 
curriculum workshop; guidance labora- 
| tory. Cultural education and recrea- 
tional opportunities (schools, museums, 
theaters, concerts, tours). 
For complete announcement of Summer 
Session or Academic Year* address: 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
537 W. 120th St., New York, N. Y. 


























*Academic Year— 
| September 24, 1941, to June 2, 1942 | 
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ET THE 
CLIPPINGS! 


- - . SO you can have an 
accurate record of the re- 
sults of your publicity work. 
Many schools use Burrelle’s 
Press Clippings. We cover 
the entire U. S. and Canada 
or any restricted territory. 
Write today for full details. 





Press Clipping Bureau, 
Incorporated 
World Telegram Building 
125 BARCLAY STREET, N. Y. C. 
HAROLD E. WYNNE, President 








